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Notice.—With this week’s “Spectator” is issued, gratis, a 
LITerary SUPPLEMENT. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
— 
ENERAL CAPRIVI has made his first official speech. 
The new Chancellor of Germany is also Premier of 
Prussia, and he made an address on Monday to the Prussian 
Diet. He disclaimed all idea of laying down a programme, 
and denied that the Emperor hoped to inaugurate “a new 
era,” the intention being to continue the old policy with 
the old men. He admitted, however, that the mighty 
personality of Prince Bismarck had suppressed many men 
and many ideas, and the Government would now allow 
them to come forward, rejecting the bad proposals, but 
promoting the realisation of the good. He was con- 
vinced that the edifice “reared by the genius, iron will, 
and intense patriotism of Prince Bismarck” would last, 
and thought it a dispensation of Providence that just as he 
retired, the personality of the Emperor was “so well fitted to 
fill up the gap and cover over the crack.” He hoped, there- 
fore, that he should find in the Diet a spirit of readiness to 
support and co-operate with the Government. This speech, 
the full significance of which we have endeavoured to explain 
elsewhere, gave great pleasure to both the Liberal and Centre 
parties, and created a momentary impression abroad that the 
young Emperor had suddenly become “ constitutional.” That, 
however, is not the case. He is only modern in his ideas 
about internal policy, and sees no occasion to sit upon the 
safety-valve of discussion. He can govern, he thinks, without 
reducing his Parliaments to silence, and General Caprivi, who 
is a ready and felicitous speaker, thinks so too. 








General Caprivi has also delighted Liberals by abolishing 
what has been called the “Reptile Fund.” He will not sub- 
sidise newspapers, or use them, as Prince Bismarck did, to 
attack his enemies. The whole House cheered this declaration, 
the practice of paying for leaders appearing to all sides 
alike fatal to the independence of the Press. The Radical 
editors, too, hate their “assisted” competitors. General 
Caprivi was, however, careful to make one reserve, which 
he described with almost cynical frankness. He must occa- 
sionally use independent newspapers. He could not leave 
the Press wholly to the opponents of the Government, 
and he might want to issue a demi-official statement and 
then to repudiate it. In that case, it would be awkward 
to put both the statement and the repudiation of the 
statement in the Reichsanzeiger! This naif declaration of 








a readiness to deceive, “especially in foreign affairs,” did not 
shock the Diet at all; but it may hereafter have an effect the 
Chancellor does not foresee. It will, if it is remembered, 
throw donbt upon the first communiqué which he may greatly 
desire to have believed, and so deprive him of his weapon 
altogether. It is curious to note that the very idea of a news- 
paper which is friendly to Government but is not paid by it, 
is foreign to German politicians. They are so accustomed to 
see Governments acting against public sentiment, that they 
cannot conceive of a free criticism which should approve their 
measures. _ This is true all over the Continent, not one 
Government apparently regarding a free Press as a possible 
support. 


A debate occurred in Supply on Monday which, though 
little noticed, was of some importance. Mr. Buchanan, Sir 
G. Campbell, Mr. Bethell, Sir L. Pelly, and others tried to 
extract from Sir J. Fergusson definite accounts of what is 
doing in East Africa; but the replies were not very satisfactory. 
The Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs told them, indeed, 
that the German Emperor had, “ unsolicited,” assured Lord 
Salisbury that Emin Pasha’s expedition would not‘interfere 
with British interests, which is so far reassuring; but he 
admited some ugly facts. It appears that the division between 
the “spheres of influence” of the different European countries 
is very imperfect, the only clear boundary being the coast, and 
that, moreover, an agreement about them between two Powers 
might not hold good as against a third. Sir J. Fergusson, 
again, agreed that one of the great Chartered Companies 
had no boundary westward, and that their powers were in- 
definite, though they were subjected always to Government 
control. That is all very well; but can the control be enforced 
before mischief is doneP As we conceive, it cannot; and con- 
sidering how hot the air is getting at Zanzibar, that is a weak 
place in our arrangements. The Times’ correspondent there 
has actually paid for a telegram complaining bitterly that the 
German Company has splendid offices and a Flag—actually a 
Flag !—while the British East African Company has neither. 
The Companies are as jealous as rival boxers, and if care is 
not taken, will be at one another’s throats, with Consuls- 
General as backers and spongemen. The amount of irrita- 
tion displayed because Emin Pasha chose to take service with 
men of his own tongue, is positively childish; and angry 
children always do mischief of some sort. 


Mr. Goschen’s Budget on Thursday night was received with 
great favour on both sides of the House. In his speech he 
gave a very much less formal exposition of the figures than 
any Chancellor of the Exchequer during the last twenty years, 
not even specifying the capital details of the expenditure either 
for the last year or for the current year, and so far as regarded 
the details of the revenue, not setting out the totals under 
each department, in the usual formal method. But the results 
were clear enough, and, on the whole, gratifying enough. The 
estimated expenditure of last year had been exceeded by only 
£116,000, Mr. Goschen having estimated for an expenditure 
of £85,967,000, and the total expenditure having proved to be 
£86,083,000, so that the actual expenditure exceeded the 
estimate by less than one-seventh per cent. The revenue had 
considerably exceeded the estimate, by £3,221,000 (about 4 
per cent., speaking roughly); but even so there was ample 
proof that Mr. Goschen’s estimates had not been artificially 
understated in order to produce a surplus. Out of the surplus, 
£1,800,000 was due to a great rush to alcoholic drinks, totally 
unexpected. The chief rush had been torum. Mr. Goschen 
had tried but had failed to find out who drinks the rum. 
In many respects the yield of the revenue had fallen 
short of the estimate (as, for example, the new Estate- 
duty). The National Debt had been reduced by £8,283,000 in 
the last year, and by the unprecedented sum of £23,323,000 in 
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the last three years,—so that, in spite of very close Estimates, 
more had been done in reduction of debt during the last three 
years than in any three consecutive years on record. 

In considering the revenue of the year, Mr. Goschen 
remarked that the chief improvement had taken place in the 
first nine months, and that there had been a real retardation 
in the last quarter, which had suggested the necessity for great 
prudence in preparing the Estimates for the current year. In 
the East there is a phenomenon called a false dawn, and there 
had been a good many “false dawns” of prosperity during 
recent years; and though he hoped that at last the real dawn had 
come, there was enough reason for doubt as to its growing more 
and more unto the perfect day, to make the prospect decidedly 
uncertain. The Companies’ Capital duty, which Mr. Goschen 
imposed in 1888, was so cheerfully paid, that he had more than 
once questioned whether it would not have been wiser to put 
2 per cent. instead of 1 per cent. “on that form of industrial 
activity.” The Mint had made a much larger profit than was 
expected by the coining of silver (£774,000, as against an 
estimate of £200,000), owing to Mr. Goschen having authorised 
the payment of the small charge of a quarter per cent. made 
by the Bank of England on the transmission of silver to the 
provinces, a charge which had checked the flow of silver 
unduly. This sudden spring in the profit of silver-coining 
could not be expected to recur. Mr. Goschen estimates every 
penny of Income-tax as yielding now £2,200,000, as against 
only £800,000 as estimated by the late Sir Robert Peel in 
1844. In other words, the classes affected by Income-tax are 
nearly three times as prosperous or as numerous as they were 
forty-six years ago. 


For the current year, Mr. Goschen estimated the expenditure 
at £86,857,000, and the revenue at £90,406,000, showing a 
surplus of £3,549,000. Of this surplus, Mr. Goschen pro- 
posed to spend £300,000 in the year on barracks for the 
Army; £100,000 on a new grant to the Volunteers in de- 
ference to the vote of the House of Commons on Sir Edward 
Hamley’s motion; and £80,000, if the Colonies can be 
persuaded to come to terms with us, in reducing the Colonial 
and Indian postage to a uniform 23d. The abolition of the 
gold and silver plate duties will cost £200,000 (of which 
£120,000 is drawback, and £80,000 the yield of the duties 
themselves). Then he proposes to take off 2d. (or one- 
third) of the Tea-duty, which will cost £1,500,000; and to 
reduce the duty on currants from 7s. to 2s. per cwt.,—in 
return for great reductions in the Greek duties on British 
manufactures,—which will cost £210,000 more; and to deprive 
the Imperial revenue of the small Beer-duty added last year 
(it is to be transferred to the Local Budget of the County 
Councils), which will cost £386,000 more ; and, further, to lower 
the House-duty on houses between £20 and £40 to 2d. and 4d. 
in the pound, from the present charge of 6d. and 9d. in the 
pound, and houses ranging between £40 and £60 to 4d. and 
6d. in the pound. This will cost £540,000, and, indeed, 
deprive the revenue of a quarter of the whole yield of the 
House-tax. The various proposals are, therefore, as follows :— 


.. £200,000 
1,500,000 







Expenditure on Barracks 
~~ on Volunteers ... 100, 
ss on Colonial and ae of Currant-du 

Indian Postage ............:s008 80,000 | Transfer of Beer-duty ............ 386,000 

Remission of House-duty .. ... 


£2,836,000 
—making together £3,316,000. Deducting this from the total 
surplus, £3,549,000, there remains only £233,000, which Mr. 
Goschen thought not too large for security. 


...... £300,000 | Remission of Plate-duties 
000 = of Tea-duty... 





£480,000 
! 


But in order to find the local taxation necessary to replace 
the rejected Wheel and Horse taxes of last year, Mr. Goschen 
further proposed not only to transfer the Beer-duty (£386,000) 
to the Local Councils, but to put a tax of 6d.a gallon on 
foreign spirits (£223,000) and home spirits (£695,000), making 
together £1,304,000 for the Local Budget. Of this, England 
is to have 80 per cent., or £1,043,200; Scotland, 11 per cent., 
or £143,000; Ireland, 9 per cent., or £117,360. Of the English 
share, £150,000 is to be devoted to the Metropolitan Police 
Superannuation Fund, £150,000 to the County Police Super- 
annuation Fund, amd £350,000 to the local authorities for the 
purchase of licences. The remainder, £393,000, is to swell 
the general revenues of the County Councils. This completed 
what we may call the Supplementary Budget. 


The value of silver has been going up all the week, and may 





go much higher, the two Houses of Congress havin 
a Bill to compel the Treasury to buy $4,500,000 
silver, instead of $2,000,000. Certificates will be issued aoa; 
the silver, and they may be redeemed on presentation“ inst 
in silver, as the House proposes, or in gold site gna 
paper, as the Senators wish, under a plan not yet rin 4 
It is believed that the whole silver production of the as ri 
will go into the Treasury, and be reissued in certifi ote 
to the great inflation of the circulating medium a 
consequent development of temporary prosperity. Ne. ri 
£11,000,000 sterling will be added to the currency ever ws y 
or £110,000,000 every decade. It is also believed that at tea 
point or other there will be too much silver in the Treasury a 
that when the silver is “ unloaded ”—that is, sold to the er 
large—there will bea crash in all silver-using countries, That 
is all accurate in theory, but not quite so certain in practice th 
quantity of currency really wanted in the Union being ag os 
undecided. Population increases rapidly, distances are dx 
and the practice of using cheques is hardly fully developed. 
A country like the Union can absorb a large quantity of fair] ' 
secured paper-money, which is what the certificates wil] i 
Intermediately, of course, the Indian difficulty of exchange 
will be much relieved, and the Indian Government wil] benefit 
though the Indian exporter will lose. At present, he pa te 
wages and buys produce in silver, and sells his goods for oi 
a difference in his favour of 25 per cent. ; 


§ agreed op 
&% Month of 


M. Carnot is making a progress through Southern France 
and intends even to visit Corsica, where the Napoleonic legend 
still lingers, constituting, in fact, the great popular epic. He 
is well received everywhere, and we note, as a symptom, that 
the religious chiefs—the heads of the Catholic Church, the 
leading Protestant clergy, and the Rabbis—take especial pains 
to praise and to conciliate him. He is evidently regarded as 
the moderating force in the Government. His replies are 
always civil; but except that he promises to “defend the 
Republic,” they are quite exceptionally colourless, as much go 
as the answers to addresses made by constitutional monarchs, 
If the French President has an individuality, he shows it less 
than any prominent person in Europe, effacing himself more 
than even M. Grévy. That may be a wise course in a land 
where the political lava still smokes; but it is in notable con- 
trast with the desire for individual prominence manifested by 
the Sovereigns. Time will show whether President or King 
has best understood the temper of the age; but we suspect 
the loyalty of the democracy goes out to men rather than to 
figure-heads. 


We regret to notice the death of the Marquis Tseng, 
formerly Chinese Ambassador to London and Paris, though 
not for the reasons we see assigned. We do not believe that 
the deceased statesman desired to introduce European ideas 
into China. What he wanted, as he often confessed, was to 
introduce something of the strong Western organisation, more 
especially as to the discipline and equipment of the Army, and 
the improvement of interior means of communication. His ideal 
was the improvement of the State, not of the people. The 
Marquis Tseng, however, performed one incomparable service to 
his country, and, as it may prove, to Europe. He broke down 
the extraordinary European impression that China was some- 
how a comic kind of Power. That idea completely dominated 
Frenchmen in particular, till they found their diplomatists 
defeated by the Chinese aristocrat who did not know French, 
but who did know how to resist French threats, and make 
China a formidable foe instead of a “quantity that might be 
neglected.” The Marquis Tseng cost France thirty thousand 
conscripts, including invalids; and but that any maritime 
Power can cut off the food-supply of Pekin, would have 
driven her to abandon Tonquin, as she did abandon Formosa. 


The Gladstonians have gained a seat in the Carnarvon 
Boroughs. The election took place yesterday week, when Mr. 
Lloyd George was elected by the very narrow majority of 18 
votes (for Mr. Lloyd George, 1,963 votes; for Mr. Ellis 
Nanney, 1,945). The total poll was heavy,—namely, 3,918 votes, 
as against a total poll in 1885 of 3,781 votes, and in 1886 of 
only 3,504. In 1885, before the division of the Liberal Party, 
the Liberal candidate came in with a majority of 65 votes. In 
1886, after the split, Mr. Sweetenham, the Conservative 
candidate, came in by a majority of 136; so that the Unionists 
have lost considerably since the comparatively low poll of 
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1996, though they number many more votes than the Con- 
gatives could get together in 1885. The election, like almost 
_ recent elections, shows that, at the by-elections at all events, 
‘ke Gladstonians are gaining ground, but gaining it slowly, 
nd not sweeping away the electors in any high-tide of 
. thusiasm. The General Election may well show a very 
‘ifferent result. By-elections must be very decisive indeed if 
they are to furnish safe auguries for the General Election. 

Mr. Caine, M.P. for Barrow-in-Furness, made a speech to 
his constituents on Friday week which shows that he is no 
more contemplating the desertion of the Unionist Party, than 
he is contemplating turning Conservative. He was more of 
a Unionist than ever, he said. He was in favour of Free Educa- 
tion, but he would treat all denominations alike, and would not 
grant to Roman Oatholics exceptional privileges as Mr. John 
Morley had proposed. Mr. Caine declared himself in favour 
of Mr. Balfour’s Irish Land Bill, though he thought there 
were amendments that ought to be carried in Committee. The 
Liberal Unionists had sought no personal end in voting with 
the Government, but had been content to do their duty without 
any regard to their own prospects. So far as we can judge, 
there is absolutely no indication at all that any of the 
Liberal Unionists are likely to shrink from the path they have 
deliberately chosen. 


Professor Case has pointed out, in a letter to last Saturday’s 
Times, that Mr. Gladstone already appears to be repenting of 
the opposition he gave to Dr. Clark’s amendment to the 
address in favour of Home-rule for Scotland on February 19th. 
Last week, in answering the address of the Midlothian con- 
yeners of the Liberals, he speaks of it as a matter of satisfaction 
to him “that the effect of the Irish controversy has been to 
define more clearly the position of Scotland, and to improve 
her means of pressing what she deems, and may deem, to be 
her reasonable claims, and her substantial interests.” We 
heartily agree with Professor Case that everything appears to 
indicate that for Mr. Gladstone the line of least resistance 
will take him further and further into full-blown Federalism, 
however little he may have been originally inclined to that 
dangerous and unwise policy. 


Dr. Hans Meyer, the German traveller who has successfully 
ascended the high snow-peak of Kibo, which towers above 
Kilima-Njaro, gave a very interesting account of his ascent to 
the Geographical Society on Monday evening. He had 
reached as high as 9,200ft. in 1887, but then failed to 
climb the mountain. At this height he and his German 
friend, Herr Purtscheller, with their eight natives, pitched 
their large tent on the present occasion, and built huts 
and collected firewood for the men of the expedition. Accom- 
panied by four men, they travelled for two more days up 
the steep grassy slopes to the plateau between the two peaks 
of Kibo and Mawenzi, and there, at a height of 14,270 ft., 
pitched their small tent. They had now only four of the 
eight natives with them, the other four having been left 
behind; and of these four, three now returned to the larger 
camp with orders to bring constant supplies of food day by 
day to the smaller camp; and only one Negro, a Pangani, by 
name Mwini Amani, remained to help them in the ascent of 
the ice. In this severe Alpine climate they stayed sixteen 
days. They had still an ascent of 5,000 ft., and one of great 
difficulty, to surmount. On October 3rd last they climbed a 
long rib of lava, and found themselves at a height of 17,220 ft. as 
the rays of the rising sun began to light up the neighbouring 
peak of Mawenzi, and by 2.30 had reached a height of 18,270 ft., 
where the task of cutting steps on a steep ice-wall began. On 
that occasion they did not reach the highest peak, which was 
reserved for October 6th, after passing the night below the ice 
ata height of 15,160 ft. On October 6th, however, they reached 
the summit of the central pinnacle, which rises from the crater 
to a height of about 19,700 ft., and named it Kaiser Wilhelm’s 
Peak. The contrast between the burnt-out ashes of the old 
crater and the blue ice which now clothed the greater part of 
the crater, struck their imaginations as especially impressive. 
Dr. Meyer and his two companions, for without the Negro 
their work would have been much severer, deserve the hearty 
admiration of all explorers, and evidently on Monday they 
received and enjoyed it from the English mountaineers. 


On Saturday last, a murder took place at Messrs. Nevill’s 





bakery, Milkwood Road, Brixton, which is remarkable only 
for the exceeding smallness of the motive. The victim, Thomas 
Furlonger, one of the bread-packers, was found in a pool of 
blood, in furnace-room No. 1, an hour or so after he had re- 
ceived his weekly wages, which amounted to £1 3s. 3d., with 
his pocket turned inside out, and the money gone. A man 
named Gorrie has been apprehended on suspicion. He had 
been seen going towards this particular room, where he had no 
business, a little before the murder, and when arrested he had 
a scratch on his hand, and also a slight wound on his throat, 
for which he did not satisfactorily account. He had also taken 
home to his wife and given to her 33s. on the afternoon of the 
murder. But whether the police have hit upon the right 
culprit or not, there can be little doubt that the murder was 
committed for the purpose of getting the wages which 
Furlonger had just received, and which were missing when 
the body was found. It is hardly possible to conceive a 
slighter motive for so deadly a deed. It looks as if in our 
day murder were often committed rather because there is a 
certain convenience in one of its minor consequences, than 
because there is any great pressure of temptation, rather 
because the murderer sees no sufficient reason for leaving it 
alone, than because there is any overmastering motive to 
draw him on. 


The death is announced of Mr. Matthew Harris, M.P. for 
East Galway, one of the most open of the Fenian party, 
who compared the resistance to be made to the landlords to 
partridge-shooting, and honestly told the Special Commission 
that had not Fenianism been well organised first, the Land 
League could never have assumed the proportions it did. “I 
know,” he said, “that what I am saying will tell a good deal 
against what has been put forth in the witness-box, but I want 
to tell the truth.” That was certainly a frame of mind excep- 
tional enough to inspire a certain amount of respect even 
amongst those who were most anxious to defeat Mr. Matthew 
Harris’s policy. He was originally a working bricklayer, but 
ultimately became a road contractor. 





Sir F. Bramwell, at Tuesday’s meeting of the Institute of 
Civil Engineers, gave an interesting account of a new method 
of welding metals by electricity. The methods hitherto used 
have been imperfect, mainly because the heat has been trans- 
mitted from the outside inwards, a method which does not 
admit of the perfect regulation of the heat and the perfect 
exclusion of all impurities. But by the use of electricity,—the 
metal being a conductor, but an imperfect conductor, of 
electricity, and heat being evolved wherever the electric 
current passes through an imperfect medium,—the heat can: 
be transmitted from the inside outwards, and the metals 
welded can be kept perfectly free from intrusive impurities, so 
that a far more efficient regulation and control can be obtained 
over the whole process. The method is in use at the Crewe 
works, and appears to promise a very great improvement 
indeed on the results of all previous processes. 

The devotees of education often"declare;thatzit is practically 
impossible to press pupils too hard, they defending themselves 
when needful by an inner determination not to learn. This is 
probably true of English Public Schools, where the tone is 
really set by a rich class, though some reserve must be made 
for girls’ “colleges,” which often swarm with over-eager 
students; but it is certainly not true of Prussia. There, 
education is the condition of professional success, and the 
number of suicides in the High Schools has shocked the 
Minister of Education. He has accordingly issued a circular 
warning the heads of those schools to be more moderate, and 
in particular to make allowances for students naturally unable 
to advance so fast. We wish some German statist would care- 
fully examine the Prussian and Saxon statistics of suicide. We 
have seen accounts of suicide in the Army and in one of the 
Universities which, until verified, we do not care to quote, but 
which suggest that Germany pays a high price for her splendid 
discipline and devotion to culture. Is it true, or is it nonsense, 
to say that in the Army, in peace-time, suicide ranks very high 
among “the regular causes of mortality”? It seems im- 
possible; but then, so does the fact clearly admitted by the 
Minister of Education, 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 
New Consols (23) were on Friday 98; to 983. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—@—— 
MR. GOSCHEN’S BUDGET. 


IR WILLIAM HARCOURT was evidently not in spirits 
when he got up to criticise Mr. Goschen’s Budget. 
He spoke with more genuineness than usual when he 
lamented Mr. Gladstone’s absence from indisposition. 
Probably, for once, he really felt his leader’s absence 
keenly. For Sir William Harcourt has not Mr. Gladstone’s 
happy art of congratulating an opponent, and giving a 
certain magnificence to the magnanimity of his apprecia- 
tion. Sir William is only in his element when he can 
either patronise or trample on an antagonist. And in 
this case it was hardly possible to do either. He could 
not patronise, for Mr. Goschen was in no need of his help ; 
he could not trample on him, for it was obvious that Mr. 
Goschen’s proposals had found cordial friends on both 
sides of the House. So Sir William was embarrassed,—a 
most unusual attitude of mind with him,—and could not 
even “hesitate dislike.’ He could only complain that no 
revenues were found for Free Education, which had not 
been promised till next year, and that another step was 
not taken towards increasing the taxation on real property. 
Indeed, Mr. Goschen’s Budget, though the surplus he 
had to dispose of was not so large as had at one 
time been expected, is more likely to secure a wide 
popularity than any Budget of the last ten years. 
What he did with his actual surplus is sure to be 
popular, and what he gained by the impost of fresh 
duties for the Supplementary Budget by which he proposes 
to reinforce the position of the local bodies so recently 
created, will probably prove even more popular still. He 
is going to help the Volunteers, which will please every- 
body; to cheapen wedding-rings, which, in spite of the 
artificial outcry against marriage, will go to the heart of 
young men and women ; to diminish the cost of tea, which 
will rejoice the heart of the old; to render currant-buns 
and plum-puddings easier of attainment, to the great joy 
of Northern labourers and young housekeepers; to open 
Greece to British manufacturers, which will brighten the 
prospects of Lancashire; and to lower the burden on the 
poorer class of householders. And beyond and above 
this, he is proposing to check the new rush towards 
alcoholic enjoyments by increasing the Spirit-duties ; to 
transfer the recently created Beer-duty to the County 
Councils; to restrict the grant of new spirit and beer 
licences, and to find the means for buying up old licences ; 
and to place the superannuation allowances of the Metro- 
politan and County Police on a sounder and more per; 
manent footing. The Imperial revenues to be dispose 
of were hardly large enough to make it a sensational, 
or even a great Budget. Three millions and a_ half 
do not go very far in the provision for fresh expenditure 
and the remission of old duties in such a Kingdom as this. 
But certainly a more judicious and more generous Budget 
in its consideration for those classes whom the shoe pinches 
most painfully has never been proposed to the House of 
Commons; while the provision made for diminishing the 
number of public-houses, and increasing the respectability 
and financial security of the position of the police, will tend 
as much to strengthen the guarantees for sobriety, order, 
and law, as the remissions of duty will tend to add to the 
minor comforts of the poor man’s home. We note with 
profound astonishment the indignation of a contemporary 
that the Income-tax has not been reduced.- The only con- 
ceivable claim for its reduction in such a year as this was 
in relation to its pressure on incomes below £400 a year, 
and Mr. Goschen has done what he could for that class by 
reducing the House-duty. 

Whatever else can be said of this Budget, it certainly can- 
not be said of it that it is one which takes more account of 
the burdens on the rich than it does of the burdens on the 

r. There is not one of its provisions which contem- 
plates lightening the taxation on the well-to-do. The 
considerable sum appropriated to new barracks is for the 
benefit of the common soldier; the grant for the Volun- 
teers is for the security of the nation at large; the conces- 
sion to the cry for a lower Colonial and Indian postage 
is a concession which will chiefly benefit the emigrant, 
and yivet the ties between England and her various great 
Dependencies. Even the abolition of the Plate-duties is a 
concession rather to Indian finange than to English luxury, 


and has been recommended by statesman a 

as the extinction of an Ni indefensite aman 
which produces a great deal more than its natura] — 
tion of commercial disturbance. The reduction ey me 
Tea-duty by one-third is a relief which will be se = 
felt by the very poor, and will hardly be even ei 
by the more affluent; and the same may be ala res 
reduction of the duty on currants, and of the lowered Pred 
on low-rented houses. Moreover, the Savslemeate 
Budget, both in its provision for reducing the new a 
penditure on drink, and for thinning-off the public-ho “a 
in the rural districts, will be approved by all omnes 
who recognise that there is no such drain on the resoure 4 
of the poor as the love of stimulants ; while the new jeune 
provided for the County Councils, and the help given them 
in granting superannuations to their police, will both 
improve the financial position and the local dignity and 
popularity of these Councils, and strengthen all over the 
country that esteem for the officers of the law which 
depends, and cannot but depend, in some measure, on 
their external position and the consideration with which 
they are treated by their employers. Everything that 
Mr. Goschen proposes is either directly a relief to the 
struggling classes, or indirectly a help to them by the 
widening of their opportunities and a multiplication of the 
sources of their knowledge and of the avenues to fresh 
means of self-support. And though Mr. Goschen con- 
sidered carefully, as he confessed to the House, the 
possibility of relieving the poorer middle classes of the 
pressure of the Income-tax, by fixing a certain income 
which might be subtracted from the total income of 
every one before the Income-tax became chargeable at 
all,—a suggestion which he had not the resources to carry 
out,—even that was scrutinised not so much to lower the 
taxation of the richer classes, which it would have done 
almost imperceptibly, but only to relieve the one class of 
the community which struggles most manfully to retain 
its very doubtful and uncertain footing on the social 
ladder. On the whole, Mr. H. H. Fowler will certainly 
have no chance of successfully assailing this Budget on the 
grounds on which, very unjustly, he assailed the last, that 
it is a Budget conceived in the interests of the well-to-do 
and indifferent to the interests of the poor. 

One of the Opposition journals declared on the after- 
noon on which the Budget was produced, that if it should 
turn out to be a popularity Budget, the expectations of an 
early dissolution would receive a great confirmation. We 
do believe that it will prove a very popular Budget, though 
not perhaps what is meant by a popularity Budget; but 
the country will not argue from it to the prospect of an 
early dissolution. In the first place, as the Opposition 
speakers complained with so much reiteration, it makes 
no provision at all for Free Education. And how it could 
have been expected to do so after Lord Salisbury’s ex- 
press intimation that that is a policy which must be 
reserved for next Session, it is not easy to understand. 
Sufficient for a Session is the evil thereof. And when 
a Government has expressly postponed an expensive 
though popular stroke of policy, why anybody should 
complain of it for not providing beforehand for a step it 
has deferred taking for another twelve months, we cannot 
conceive. A needy parent may begin to save up money for 
his son’s schooling a year or two before he sends him to 
school; but that is a kind of thrift which can hardly be 
expected of so rich an Administration as ours, which is 
all the more likely, perhaps, to have adequate means at its 
disposal next year, if it uses the means at its disposal this 
year to stimulate commerce, increase the general sense of 
public security, and lessen the pressure of taxation on the 
poor. We regard the postponement of all mention of Free 
Education as a significant proof that no dissolution is at 
present in contemplation. And we rather think that this 
is precisely the interpretation which Sir William Harcourt 
and Mr. Mundella put upon it, and is, indeed, the very 
cause of their dissatisfaction, not to say their ill- 
humour. They do not want to wait another year for the 
General Election, especially when a stroke of policy like the 


which has produced an otherwise popular and decidedly 
democratic Budget. That the Government should have 
gained so many golden opinions without even giving any 
excuse for the allegation that it has all been done in order 





to smooth the way for an appeal to the people in the 
autumn, is evidently a great grievance to the mind of Sir 





grantof Free Education is held in reserve by a Government 
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i areourt, w} o can ueither find fresh signs of Tory 
Wil ae a ak. Goschen’s proposals, nor conspicuous 
ae that base desire to propitiate the electors which an 
ee se intention to dissolve this year might have sug- 
nw What we have got is a popular Budget and yet an 
ower cational Budget, a Budget full of the evidence of 
per mpathy with the most needy of the people, and yet 
ye seanerings any wish to bribe the electors into sudden 
e thusiasm for the Ministerial party. There is no dangling 
ee a great bait before their eyes. nothing but a prudent 
: of. resources either actually at the disposal of the State, 
penal lied by the sudden recurrence of the unhealthy dis- 
<i “to drink ourselves out of our difficulties,” for 
the purpose of lightening the burden on the poor, and 
limiting rather strictly their most serious temptations to 


intemperance and waste. 





MR. PARNELL AND THE LAND-PURCHASE BILL. 


T is very hard to be just to Mr. Parnell when he throws 
himself, as he is about to do next Monday, right 
across the road which the State coach must traverse, and 
not to regard him as a pure obstructive to be carted 
out of the way; but to be just is nevertheless a duty. 
We cannot agree with some of our contemporaries that 
he, of all men, ought not to move the simple rejection 
of the Land-Purchase Bill. On the contrary, he is the 
natural person to move it. It is quite true that Mr. 
Parnell has allowed himself to be deeply involved in the 
agrarian war, being, in fact, the author of the celebrated 
phrase about “‘ prairie value,” and quite true also that he 
accepted Mr. Gladstone’s scheme of Home-rule, of which 
the expropriation of the landlords formed an essential 
rt. But he may very well argue that his notion as to 
the amount of landlords’ claim to compensation does not 
bind him to help in establishing peasant-proprietorship at 
an opportune moment, and that he accepted Mr. Glad- 
stone’s proposal as part of the price which Ireland must 
pay to secure Home-rule, a supreme advantage for her, 
from his point of view, which is not contained in Mr. 
Balfour’s Bill. He could swallow an English law for 
expropriating Irish landlords, however distasteful, as part 
of a bigger measure, and yet consistently reject it when 
it stood by itself. For the rest, he, almost alone in his 
party, has always treated the agrarian question of Ireland 
as wholly subordinate to the question of Irish inde- 
pendence, or, if he dislikes that phrase, of the autonomy of 
Ireland. He did not even intend to take it up, until con- 
vinced by Mr. Davitt that unless he could release the 
tenants from their tenure, he would have no instrument 
with which to combine them into an effective body of 
agitators for Home-rule. It is ten years since he said 
publicly that he would never have taken off his coat 
merely to enfranchise the peasants’ farms, and there is no 
evidence that, though he has fought bitterly for reductions 
of rent and fixity of tenure, he has substantially changed 
his view. Indeed, it is nearly impossible that he should 
wholly agree with the Irish peasantry as to landlordism, 
for he never was a peasant. Born in the landlord caste, 
bred up in expectation of an estate, and for many years 
a landowner, Mr. Parnell can hardly, like many of his 
colleagues, hate landlordism in the abstract, or readily 
renounce immense advantages to his policy in order to facili- 
tate a general change of protected tenants, sitting at “ fair ” 
rents, into freehold proprietors of the soil. He probably, 
if he could choose, would prefer a different organisation 
of agricultural society, while the disturbance to his policy 
threatened by Mr. Balfour’s Bill must almost certainly 
seem to him most grave. In every revolution there are 
two classes of revolutionists, those who are devoted to its 
objects, and those who expect to get something definite by 
it; and whenever these separate from each other, the 
reaction is about to begin. The Revolution in France died 
down in the rural districts when the peasants got their 
land, and rose again only in the towns. As men are 
selfish, those who desire advantage from a revolution are 
usually the most numerous; and Mr. Parnell may fear— 
we should say, does fear—that out of every two men 
turned by Mr. Balfour’s Bill into freeholders, he may lose 
one as a supporter of his larger and more strictly political 
schemes. If there is not that danger, he would say, why 
is a Unionist Government pressing forward such a Bill 
amidst every kind of opposition? The very essence of 


| 


the farmers are freeholders; and it is the very essence of 
Mr. Parnell’s case, whether he is regarded as patriot or as 
agitator, that there should be no peace until Ireland 
possesses a Legislature and Executive of her own. That— 
as, to do him justice, he has consistently said—is his 
“irreducible minimum ;” and if he does not at heart wish 
for more yet, he has made in America many inexcusable 
speeches. 

We hold it, therefore, to be natural that Mr. Parnell 
should move the rejection of any Land-Purchase Bill for 
Ireland, and can, we think, dimly discern arguments which 
he may on Monday be able to produce without alienating 
his peasant supporters, who will be quite satisfied, if only 
the Bill is carried, that he should dwell upon his “ higher” 
reasons for arguing and voting against it. One of his 
possible arguments is certainly plain, and he can in main- 
taining it afford to be absolutely frank. He has always 
asserted, all his followers have always asserted, that the 
British Legislature does not understand Ireland, does not 
sympathise with Ireland, and therefore cannot legislate 
well for Ireland, even when it desires to do so. It is 
not English malice, but English stupidity, which makes 
English Bills go awry. If that is so, clearly Parlia- 
ment cannot pass a wise tenure Bill for Ireland, for of 
all fundamental laws, the law of Tenure most requires 
to be modelled in accordance with the habits, the 
peculiar genius, and the aspirations of a people. Such 
a law for Ireland can only be made a wise law by Irish 
representative men, and ought, therefore, to be reserved 
more than any other law for an Irish Parliament. That is 
a solid logical argument, and one which, if there were no 
agrarian war in Ireland, would, from the Home-rule point 
of view, be unanswerable, the two answers which seem to 
Unionists so complete, and in our ears are so complete, 
being to Mr. Parnell only words. It is nothing to 
him that England cannot without dishonour desert 
her garrison, or allow those who trusted her pledges 
to run even the risk of spoliation. That, he would 
say, is her affair. She made the blunder of imposing 
on Ireland a detested tenure, never found to work well 
anywhere except in England, and if she desires for political 
reasons to rectify the blunder—admitting even that it was 
blunder, and not oppression—let her compensate her 
favourites out of her own means. Why should Irishmen 
find them compensation, when, on the hypothesis, Irishmen 
were only the victims of an error? The second answer, 
to us the convincing one of all, is that Mr. Parnell’s very 
data are wrong; that Mr. Balfour’s Bill is not an English 
Bill at all, but an Irish Bill; that it is radically opposed 
to English habits, ways, and aspirations; and that it 
is only introduced because the Irish wish for it, have 
sighed for it, voted for it, agitated for it for generations, 
and are now to have it for the sake of their own content. 
It is not to please us, but them, that the Government runs so 
many risks, and makes such elaborate arrangements for 
so many years to come. ‘That is possibly true,’ Mr. 
Parnell may reply, ‘though I should deny much of it; 
but how are you to know that it is true except through 
a free local Legislature? It may be true; but you 
cannot assume it to be true, for we, the representa- 
tives of Ireland, are going to vote against the Bill.’ 
Of course that is merely assertion, opposed, as we 
think, to all the evidence collected in unbroken masses 
of testimony by Commission after Commission; but 
if only the Bill is carried, the peasants will not mind 
that assertion, but regard it only as one more repeti- 
tion of the essential doctrine of Home-rule. They desire 
freeholds, as we think, much more than self-govern- 
ment, care, indeed, about self-government mainly as the 
antecedent condition of cheap freeholds; but they will not 
be irritated, if the freeholds come, to hear Home-rule once 
again magnified and extolled. 

There is yet another argument which Mr. Parnell can, 
from his standpoint, consistently press against the Bill, 
though it is, from the Unionist standpoint, so strongly in 
its favour. He can say that its direct effect, or possibly 
even its intention, is to enlist the pecuniary selfishness of 
Great Britain for forty-nine years against Home-rule. The 
Bill, if it succeeds, is sure to be expanded; and if it once 
involves a hundred millions, the English, to recover their 





loan, are sure to continue their occupation of Ireland. 
They will fear lest the great debt, not having been 
sanctioned by their representatives, will never be held 


their case is that there will be no peace in Ireland until | binding by the Irish people. That, Mr. Parnell may say, 
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will be an unjust fear, Irish peasants always paying what 
they voluntarily agreed to pay—rent not being voluntary 
—whether as interest on mortgages or as loans from 
local usurers; but that will be the English fear ; and, con- 
sequently, the English electors, “a majority of whom are 
to-day in favour of Home-rule,” may hesitate or draw back. 
That will not be a telling argument with the peasantry, 
who want to be enfranchised, and if honest will repay the 
money—as we firmly believe they will—or if dishonest 
will desire, at all events, to postpone thinking about it; 
but it is not one which, if the Bill passes, will offend them 
in the mouth of the Home-rule leader. It will seem to 
them merely a piece of tactics, natural enough in view of 
Home-rule as the supreme object, which, they will add, it 
ought, if all men were unselfish, to be held. Counsels of 
political perfection very rarely irritate unless they involve 
heavy loss, and the passing of the Purchase Bill is, bar 
accident, almost a political certainty. 

Mr. Parnell will therefore, we incline to think, make out a 
good case for his action, though his case will seem good to 
Home-rulers alone, and will affect no Unionist conviction ; 
and as a tactician he is entirely right. No two Englishmen 
on his side oppose this Bill from the same point of view. 
One says it is a bribe to the tenants. Another says it gives 
too much to the landlords. Mr. Gladstone says it will bind 
nobody, because the Irish Members oppose it, while Mr. 
Labouchere declares that it places on taxpayers an unen- 
durable burden. To bind together all these fractions, who 
will separate in Committee, it is needful to move the rejection 
of the Bill, and thus to register against it at least one com- 
plete vote of all the allied minorities. The heavier that 
vote is, so only that it does not prevail, the better for Mr. 
Parnell, and he may hope for some most unusual allies. 
There are Irish landlords who think the rejection of the 
Bill would be good for them; and if they vote for its 
rejection, the minority vote may be larger by fifteen or 
twenty than it has ever been before. We do not 
think that will happen; but Mr. Parnell, as tactician, is 
bound to supply an opportunity for its happening, and in 
moving plainly that the Bill be read this day six months, 
he does supply the chance. He is a very adroit strategist 
when he chooses to use that faculty, and we see no use in 
discussing him as if he habitually made blunders. If he 
did, he would not now be acting as almost the avowed, 
and certainly the real leader of the Gladstonian Party. 





THE NEW CAUSE OF QUARREL IN EUROPE. 


E do not like these telegrams from Kast Africa, 
whether English, German, or Portuguese. They 

point to a coming danger which, if the Powers concerned 
do not take care, may threaten the whole peace of Europe, 
and create quarrels as lasting as that which raged 
during the eighteenth century between England and 
the Bourbons. The nations are growing jealous to 
imbecility about Africa—just read the absurd tele- 
gram from Zanzibar in the Times of Wednesday—and 
jealous nations become quarrelling nations before they 
know what they are about. Fortunately, France, which 
feels jealousy as a kind of burning pain, is not directly 
concerned with East Africa, limiting her action for the 
present to the magnificent island-Empire of Madagascar, 
where some adventurers have just discovered gold ; 
but if she were, we should have grave apprehensions 
for the immediate future of Europe. The position is 
nearly this. The Governments concerned, those of Great 
Britain, Germany, Italy, and Portugal, have practically 
decided to establish or extend great Colonies or “ Pro- 
tectorates”’—which are Colonies with a more limited 
recognition of responsibility for the subjects’ action—all 
through Eastern Africa. After a momentary spasm of 
hesitation, they have agreed that, there being room for all, 
they need not interfere with one another, and have, in 
a vague and imperfect way, decided on their relative 
“spheres of action.” Unfortunately, they have not de- 
fined these “spheres” with the rigid precision neces- 
sary in all territorial treaties, but have left a great 
quantity of territory, the very geography of which 
is well known only to experts, as a sort of “No 
man’s land,’ which may be entered, conquered, or at 
least claimed, by adventurers very much as if it were 
newly discovered land in some corner of the South Pacific. 
Each Power tries to get as much of this “ No man’s land ” 
as it can without being called to account by the others; 





supports its own adventurers with all corte of eka aan, 
regular forces, including interference with the on except 
weapons ; and stands ready, if pressed, to emplo oy of 
usual diplomatic artillery. It is not, as a he the 
reasonable, or even grasping—even Portugal, as a Star 
wishing not to be too eager—but still it backs a 
own people, and when they happen to include officer = 
when the natives show symptoms of insurrection f. “ 
compelled to make its backing very serious. Great Brit = 
and Portugal, for example, have been very near war tal 
direct quarrels between the former Power and Italy ion 
been avoided only by considerable concessions tec 
as many think, at some expense to our character fo 
keeping treaties with dark Emperors in their full meaning. 
Still, the Governments get along together, but, most unfor. 
tunately, their local agents and their peoples generally do 
not. The local agents, whether called Governors, Consuls 
Commissioners, or explorers, are as jealous as young men 
in a ballroom, and as full of uneasy dignity as servants 
about their work ; while the merchant-adventurers who, in 
Africa now, as formerly in India, represent the European 
peoples, watch and suspect and undermine each other like 
American millionaires contending for the possession of 
monopolies. English, German, Italian, or Portuguese 
nobody can move a step in East Africa without a shower 
of telegrams to the European capitals, each one of which 
is intended to warn some nation that its rights or its trade 
or its prestige, or all of them, are being filched away. The 
nations which read the messages as a rule do not under. 
stand them; but classes within the nations do, and fall 
into a mood of angry suspiciousness which is of all moods 
the one most unfavourable to peaceful agreement. The 
British think they are being overreached, as, for example, by 
Emin Pasha’s expedition; the Germans think they are being 
ill-treated, as, for example, by Stanley and his friends ; and 
the Portuguese think they are suffering angels, bullied in 
a disgusting manner by those overbearing tyrants the 
English in East Africa. So exacerbated is local feeling 
already, that but for the fact that the Governments keep 
their heads, and know they have other interests than 
enriching dealers in ivory and oils, white men would be 
cutting each other’s throats on the Zambesi, in Zanzibar, 
throughout the Lake region of Africa, and, if we are not 
misinformed, possibly even in Massowah; and _ their 
Governments would be inditing the kind of despatches 
which usually precede and sometimes produce actual war. 
It is quite evident that if occasions of quarrelling are to 
be avoided, the different Governments must keep the con- 
trol of East African affairs much more strictly in their 
own hands. The Foreign Secretaries are far more reason- 
able than their local agents; less jealous than the 
chartered merchants, though diplomacy is a jealous pro- 
fession; and not so much inclined to regard all quarrels 
as opportunities of distinction or gain. They are not so 
liable to lose their sense of proportion, and are aware that, 
after all, their Empires do not depend upon their dominions 
in East Africa; and that to affront a great Power for the 
sake of some ivory, or even to maintain an uncertain claim 
to rule some savage tribe, cannot in the present competi- 
tion of nations be altogether wise. They are bound, 
too, by stricter rules of action than bind Colonial agents, 
and feel ashamed to depart even in words from well- 
understood laws of courtesy which greatly facilitate busi- 
ness. A diplomatist must have grave reasons for breaking 
those laws before he will incur the displeasure of his pro- 
fession throughout Europe; and, as a matter of fact, 
whatever his demands, he strives to deprive them of any 
tyrannical appearance. The Governments, therefore, ought 
to keep affairs fully under their own control, and especially 
to allow as little discretion as possible in resorting to arms. 
At present, they are almost permitting private war, not, 
indeed, among white soldiers, but among tribes which 
sometimes occupy very nearly the position either of depen- 
dent allies, or of irregulars partly obedient to the Governors, 
Consuls, or Commissioners. We are aware that this cannot 
be wholly prevented, the tribal feuds being too bitter, and 
it being often impossible, when a tribe is on the war-path, 
to await instructions from Berlin, or Lisbon, or London. 
Still, the Governments will be most unwise if they relax 
their control, and especially their control over the Chartered 
Companies which are at present invested, as Sir J. 
Fergusson admitted on Monday, with such very indefinite 
powers. Those Companies are seeking gain as well as 
political advantage, and are often greedy of territory to a 
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dangerous degree. They would like complete monopolies departments being legally his subordinates. In the 
a their own hands, and when they cannot get them, Prussian Administration, on the other hand, there is a 
are very apt to seize on territory merely to enlarge their Cabinet or College of Ministers, who may and do 
markets, and then look to their Governments for protection. delikerate ; but each of them will in future make his 
If all subordinates are held well in hand, the Governments | “ reports” to the King personally, and take his orders 
can agree among themselves, more especially if we English | from him, just as he did before Prussia became even in 
will only remember that we cannot avoid a conscription and | name a constitutional country. If he is dismissed, his 
still pretend to hold the whole world in our hands. The colleagues will remain, and if he resigns, his colleagues will 
Portuguese were in Eastern Africa before we were; we | stay, ultimate authority being in this way concentrated in 
have agreed to admit the Germans as neighbours ; and we | the King’s hands. It is intended, however, to use this 
must just put up with the consequences of that state of authority leniently, and with a certain deference to Parlia- 
affairs. It is much pleasanter to be alone, as we are in | mentary feeling ; and General Caprivi’s speech on Tuesday 
South Africa and Australia; but we do not claim that | to the Prussian Chamber of Deputies, being understood, as 
osition, and it is simply absurd to admit that Germany | it was meant, in that sense, excited warm approval. It was 
has rights like our own in East Africa, and then quarrel | in its way, and for its purpose, a very good speech, short, 
with her because she buys Emin Pasha, or tries to acquire | conciliatory, and straightforward. To begin with, the new 
territories we have not occupied. She is within her rights, | Premier quite admitted, indeed insisted on, the necessity 
and we are displaying a spirit of which, with our long of personal relations between himself and the Diet, hinting, 
history of success, we ought to be ashamed. We shall | and indeed saying, that he was not able, like Prince 
have quite as much of Africa as is good for us, without | Bismarck, to stand alone, sufficing in everything for him- 
fretting like angry children over their share of jam. | self. He wanted aid from the Diet, a declaration with 
It is, we suppose, nearly useless to make the suggestion, | which the Diet was naturally much pleased. The Deputies 
but it is a little painful to those who hold with us that | have not been very influential of late years, and were 
Great Britain can do mankind a great service in Africa, | delighted to hear that for the future they would be more 
to see a grand opportunity slip past our hands. We | audible, a feeling expressed not only by the leader of the 
hold it to be nearly certain that within a short period | Centre, but by Herr Rickert, the most prominent of leading 
the King of the Belgians must sell his rights over the | Liberals. Then General Caprivi intimated that although 
Congo State. We do not believe that his Parliament | there would be no change in general policy, there would be 
will accept any share in his personal responsibilities, and if | a change in administrative ways. “The circumstance 
it does not, the burden of such a sovereignty will soon be | that my colleagues remain in office will prove to you 
too great for any Prince, however wealthy or determined. | that the Government does not intend to inaugurate 
No individual can keep up an Army, even of black soldiers, | a new era. It was, however, inevitable that, in the 
or pay for a whole Civil Service, even of nondescript adven- | presence of such a power as Prince Bismarck, others 
turers. It is rumoured already that Leopold II. is anxious | could hardly find room for action—that, in view of 
to sell his rights—which were confirmed by Europe in | his definite and assured way of regarding and doing 
formal Conference—and if he would sell to us, what a means | things, many another object had to be abandoned, many 
of escape that would be from a most difficult position! | an idea, many a wish, however well justified, could not 
We would not keep an acre of the State, or a right, except | always be fulfilled. The first consequence of the change 
to navigate the Congo, but would exchange the whole | of personality in the Government will be that individuals 
territory, either with Germany, or, if that were inexpedient, | will have greater elbow-room, and come more to the front 
with Portugal, thus remaining, either towards the South | than has been the case hitherto.” There will, in fact, be 
or towards the North, alone and unembarrassed in East Prussian Ministers instead of a Prussian Minister, and - 
Africa. We could then govern East Africa either from | minor reforms and changes discouraged by the great 
Mozambique or Mombassa, prohibit the sale of gun- | Chancellor will be proposed and discussed, a declaration 
powder and spirits throughout a vast region, and com- | which sent the Left into raptures. They know, probably 
mence in earnest the task of reducing our millions of | better than we do, that the King’s decision will still be 
Negro subjects to a peaceful civilisation. No European | final ; but they feel instinctively that discussion strengthens 
State would be injured or despoiled or humiliated, and the | Parliaments, and they like the notion of more proposals, 
world at large would be directly and permanently bene- | more debate, more numerous personages in front,—in short, 
fited. We suppose, as we said, it is useless to make the | of more Parliamentary life and stir in the administration 
suggestion, because France would be madly jealous, she | of the Kingdom. At worst, they can in future croak 
regarding herself as the reversionary heir of the Congo | freely, whereas they have been for years mere frogs 
State; but what a pity it seems! We should all do so| under a flagstone. They felt, it is clear from the com- 
much better in Africa and for Africa, if we could only | ments of their organs, almost emancipated, and perhaps 
work alone, and were not compelled. to watch each other | hardly noted the significant rider with which General 
like so many hounds all waiting for their share of a fixed | Caprivi concluded his address. He must have, he inti- 








supply of food. mated quite plainly, that “ melodious agreement of vote,” 
' it being a duty of the Diet, if he treated it so well, to give 
GENERAL CAPRIVI IN PARLIAMENT. him a majority. “‘ While thus anxious to meet the wishes 


HAT a new régime, and a most interesting one, is | of this exalted House and of the country, I may be per- 
coming in Germany, is sufficiently clear; but it is a | mitted to express the hope that I, too, may expect that 
mistake to think that it will be a constitutional one, after | this House and its members will meet me half-way. In 
the English model. That has never been transplanted, | view of the somewhat grave situation at home, which com- 
and it is very doubtful whether, if our dynasty were an | mands our attention, we shall be glad to work hand-in-hand 
able one, it would be found to work even here. No man | with all, and we hope for a closer union of all whose hearts 
with a will, and conscious of a capacity to govern, would | beat for Prussia, and who are willing to help in the main- 
readily submit to an English King’s position. The German | tenance, unity, and extension of the State in a monarchical 
Emperor’s idea is not to occupy that place, but to retain | sense, of the Empire in a national one.” General 
for himself the supreme vote, yet leave to Parliament a | Caprivi is obviously a very clever man, with a capacity 
vote, and so secure “melodious agreement of vote,” as | for managing representatives quite of the modern kind. 
Carlyle called it, a very difficult thing to obtain. The} His great predecessor could convince them, or instruct 
German Parliament, if set free, will have a will of its own; | them, or on occasion overawe them; but we doubt if he 
the Emperor has a will already; and there is as yet no| could have made that statement so as to extract from a 
evidence to indicate what will happen when those two wills | minimum of concession such a chorus of applause. ‘If 
clash. Legal power, it must be remembered, belongs to | you will only agree with me, we shall get on capitally, and 
the Emperor-King. Both in Germany and Prussia he | I will freely ask your opinions,’ that is really all that was 
appoints and dismisses Ministers, who are not bound to | said; but to say it so pleasantly, and with such an appear- 
resign on account of a hostile vote, and, in fact, for | ance of meaning much more, and to succeed by saying it, 





the past twenty years never have resigned on any | required ability of no common order. There was a touch 
such ground. Moreover, there are no Cabinets in the | about it as of Lord Beaconsfield at his best, a pliancy of 
English sense. In the German Administration, the | strength which reminds us that General Caprivi, though a 
Chancellor has no colleagues at all, and is not, it | Prussian, has Italian blood in his veins. 

is now officially announced, to have any, the great The new Premier of Prussia—for all this, be it remem- 
officials who will aid him in the foreign and financial | bered, occurred in the Parliament of Prussia, not of 
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Germany—showed what he meant next day in a discussion 
on the semi-official Press. Liberals in Germany hate the 
semi-official Press, which was no doubt one of the worst 
features in Prince Bismarck’s internal administration. By 
subsidising it, he made it difficult for a free Press to 
succeed. He used to make it say what he liked, and attack 
anybody to whom he was hostile, without himself admitting 
any responsibility for its action. He paid for its support, as 
Germans believed, out of the sequestrated property of the 
ex-King of Hanover, and used its influence with a kind of 
contemptuous unscrupulousness which showed, like his 
vindictiveness, that his nature has in it somewhere a dark 
corner. Herr Rickert asked if this was to go on, and 
General Caprivi made a reply worth studying as an index 
to his ideas. No; it was not to goon. He had ceased to 
communicate with the semi-official Press, which now 
receives no information, and, it is to be presumed, no 
money. At the same time, the Government could not 
hand over so weighty an engine wholly to its opponents. 
It must occasionally use an independent newspaper. It 
might, for example, be necessary, especially in foreign 
affairs, to put out a semi-official statement and then to 
repudiate it, and the statement and the repudiation could 
not well appear both of them in the Imperial Gazette! The 
explanation was made in all seriousness and simplicity, 
the new Chancellor not in the least seeing the humour of 
it, or the clearness of his avowal that when necessity arose 
he should deceive the public and the world. He obviously 
looked on that as part of his duty, a bit of strategy quite 
within the codes, like a feigned attack in a siege, or an 
ambuscade in a campaign, for which a General has 
not to apologise even to his own conscience. Well, 
it is hard to scold a statesman for not being morally 
above the general level of his age and country, and 
the Prussian Parliament evidently thought his declara- 
tion quite unobjectionable and satisfactory ; but we may 
be allowed to observe that tricks of that kind imply 
personal power. Moral or immoral—and we hold them to 
be profoundly immoral—they are of no use unless those 
who resort to them intend their true policy to be secret, 
and are willing to delude Parliament as well as everybody 
else. And that, we take it, is the meaning of all that has 
occurred. The Emperor wishes for the good-will of his 
Parliaments, and desires to ask their opinions, and to 
treat them with great respect, and above all, when they 
wish anything, to hear what they have to say; but he in- 
tends to govern all the same, to consult the representa- 
tives, but to be the absolute head of the State, free in all 
important affairs to go his own way. He will find that double 
attitude difficult, unless, indeed, the people take to him so 
much that they insist on their representatives following 
his lead, just as they would follow a popular Premier, 
a state of things not probable, indeed, but quite con- 
ceivable. It must have existed to a great extent in our 
own Walpole’s time—for the general idea that he bought 
his majorities with cash paid for each division is almost 
nonsensical—and it prevails in substance at this moment 
in Italy as regards all foreign and military affairs. It is 
not, however, what Englishmen mean by constitutional 
government, but a Royal government approved in the 
main by the people, but dependent for its success upon 
the ability of the King, who cannot be pronounced able 
merely because he has a good-natured feeling towards his 
Parliament, and is disposed to treat it rather as a host 
treats his guests, than as a debtor treats his creditors. 
That good-natured feeling, however, will help the Emperor- 
King, for it will awaken personal liking, which greatly 
develops loyalty, and soothe away the notion that personal 
power is equivalent to personal tyranny. The German Em- 
peror does not want to be tyrannical at all, or to beat down 
people’s wills, which is the great satisfaction of true tyrants. 
He only wants everybody to agree with him, and that pri- 
mary condition granted, he will consult them as much as 
ever they like. 


NOISY OPINION AND PUBLIC OPINION. 


ROBABLY the most common mistake which Parlia- 
mentary politicians make, is the confusion between 

noisy opinion and public opinion. Mr. Matthews is wise 
in that he does not make it. Of the two thousand 





persons who were injudicious enough to telegraph to him 
their impertinent demand that he should reprieve Richard 
Davies, we strongly suspect that there was not one whose 
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imagine the shame he would take to himself, if he coul 
have been guilty of so presumptuous and so egotistic an " 
as to telegraph to the legal officer responsible for the pot 
review of the evidence in any criminal case,—the |e 1 
officer, too, who had had the advantage of taking pte 
with the Judge who presided at the trial, and who had 
come to the same conclusion as that J udge,—that hi 
opinion as to the proper course to take, differed drome 
theirs. What relevance had such a fact to the duty of 
the hour? If Mr. Matthews had been capable of attachin 
any weight at all to a telegram coming ont of rd 
incoherent mass of effervescing feeling, an incolLerent mags 
of feeling knowing its own valuelessness no better than 
to suppose that Mr. Matthews would be impressed by it 
he would certainly have shown himself to be absolutely 
unfit for his office. A foreigner in London might just 
as well attach importance to the fact that the boys in the 
street had laughed at his costume, and be disposed to 
regard it as evidence that London disapproved his nationa] 
dress. Mr. Pickersgill may think it his duty, or at least 
his political interest, to get up another fuss in Parlia- 
ment about the execution of Richard Davies; but to all 
sensible men in England, the concurrence of Mr. Justice 
Wills with the Home Secretary in the course pursued is 
simply final; and so far from Mr. Matthews losing votes 
in his Birmingham constituency by his firmness, we will 
venture to say that he would have lost a great many more 
quiet men’s votes, if he had been flustered by the noisy 
memorialists and telegraphers who did their best to 
disturb his judgment. But when we say this, we 
are not denying the probability that his firmness did cause 
a sufficient number of foolish people to vote against 
the Unionist candidate in the Carnarvon Boroughs, to 
turn a small Unionist majority into a small Gladstonian 
majority. We think that very probable. The electors 
in that election did not know that Mr. Matthews had 
taken counsel with Mr. Justice Wills, and that the Judge 
concurred with the Home Secretary; and though no sober- 
minded man would have voted for the Gladstonian in order 
to administer a rap to the Government, there were very 
likely a score or so of electors who were not sober-minded, 
nay, who were foolish enough to put more confidence in 
their own judgments in that matter than in his, or else 
foolish enough to think that their personal dislike of capital 
punishment could properly be shown by trying to upset a 
Government which inflicts capital punishment steadily in 
the appropriate cases so long as the law appoints it for the 
punishment of specially heinous crimes. And no doubt 
the votes of such persons as these may have changed the re- 
sult of that election. It is the misfortune of a democracy that 
the hasty and presumptuous elements of public opinion get 
expression much more easily than the wiser and steadier 
elements of public opinion, and so manage to give a totally 
false impression of what the public opinion really is. The 
people who think before they speak are, fortunately, a great 
deal more numerous than the people who speak before they 
think ; but though a great deal more numerous, they are, 
unfortunately, a great deal less audible, and, indeed, are 
less audible just because they are less meddling and less 
conceited. If we could only know how many persons there 
are who think it no business of theirs to make up their 
minds on matters on which they have only those ordinary 
means of deciding which are at the disposal of any news- 
paper reader, while we are listening to the opinions of those 
who, having no other means at their disposal, still think 
themselves bound to deliver to the world their superficial 
impressions, we should attach a good deal less importance 
to the views of those who speak, and a good deal more to 
the reticence of those who hold their tongues. Unfor- 
tunately, the acclamations of the fussy are all in evidence, 
and the reticence of the sober is all hiddenfrom view. And 
so it comes about that what is called “ public opinion ” is 
so often identified with a noisy opinion that is not really 
half as truly public as that which is silent. 

There is no adequate remedy for this in small matters,— 
in the case of a noisy opinion about a single administrative 
act such as the execution of Richard Davies. But there is 
a remedy in more important matters, matters involving 
great principles of action; and we heartily wish that 
the great silent public opinion which so often finds 
itself grossly misrepresented by the noisy surface opinion, 
could manifest itself in some effectual fashion. The one 
effectual method is the adoption of what the Swiss Con- 





opinion was not exceptionally bad. 


Let any sensible man 


stitution calls the Referendum, by which a popular vote, 
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“aye” or “no,” is taken upon a great question of principle 
ike the abolition or retention of capital punishment, the 
polition or retention of the Union with Ireland, the 
abolition or retention of a National Church. On such sub- 
‘ects there would be an immense advantage in obtaining 
the opinion of the silent majority as definitely as the 
opinion of the noisy minority, and in obtaining it, moreover, 
in a form in which it would be possible to regard the de- 
cision as so much above mere party cries, that the leaders on 
either side might defer to it, without humiliation, even if 
it did not agree with their own private views. Of course 
it will be said that the Referendum would give us no more 
than a General Election gives us, after a dissolution 
determined on for the express purpose vf submitting to the 
electors a special issue. But, in the first place, a dissolution 
ad hoc cannot conveniently be taken except once in three 
or four years at most; and even when it is taken, the 
number of other questions submitted to the electors at the 
same time, distracts them and prevents them from really 
voting their true mind on the main question, and that 
alone. ‘The State Church people or Anti-State Church 
people solicit them to vote on Church grounds; the 
Socialists or Nationalisers of the Land solicit them to vote 
on Socialist grounds; the Anti-Vaccinators solicit them 
to vote on a third ground, and so forth; and in point of 
fact, though the question at issue between the two parties 
may determine three votes out of every five, the remaining 
two are probably determined by quite extraneous matters, 
and would have been given differently if there had only 
been a single question submitted to the people. In the 
next place, the mere fact that an issue is submitted as a 
party question and not as a question which is above party, 
alters the character of the people’s reply. If the popular 
reply could be accepted by either leader, even though 
his own advice had been given in the opposite sense, 
without involving his resignation, supposing him to be 
in office, the people would tell their true mind much 
more freely. At present, as we have seen time after time, 
the personal allegiance to a party leader is so eager, that 
numbers of electors will vote to keep a chief in—or out 
of—power, without giving a thought to the real issue 
on which it depends whether he shall remain in or 
out of power;—but so soon as it was known that a 
sort of census of opinion on a particular issue might 
be taken without its involving the defeat of either of 
the two parties, we should find the electors voting much 
more soberly than they vote now when they regard their 
vote as determining a great party battle. This is the 
way in which the Swiss regard the census of popular 
opinion taken on any special subject. Even Ministers who 
do not agree with it defer to it, and carry out the will of 
the people, so that it is by no means necessary even for 
those who reject that decision to resign. We see a very 
great mischief in the identification of Lord Salisbury’s or 
Mr. Gladstone’s personal authority with such matters as the 
Union with Ireland, the existence of a National Church, 
the retention of capital punishment, or the legal limitation 
of the hours of labour. What we want is the real opinion 
of the silent masses on these questions, not their opinion 
on the personal merits of Lord Salisbury or Mr. Gladstone. 
We can easily imagine thousands of voters feeling that 
they are bound in common loyalty to go with Lord Salisbury 
or Mr. Gladstone, and, indeed, earnestly believing that 
in nine cases out of ten their own chosen leader would be 
right,—thousands who would yet personally prefer to take 
the opposite side to that leader, on some one great question 
of constitutional, or ecclesiastical, or social principle. Now, 
if we had the means of taking a census of opinion on any 
one subject of this kind, without altering the relation of 
the two parties in other respects, we should certainly vastly 
improve the sincerity and effectiveness of our political 
organisation, and also do a great deal to diminish the 
artificial bitterness of party strife. To our mind, it seems 
certain that the great political requisite of the day is some 
means of taking a census of popular opinion on large 
questions without complicating the issue by connecting it 
with the balance of parties in the State. Why, for instance, 
need the question of capital punishment be mixed up at 
all with party politics? If the people really wish to see 
all murderers spared, they should say so frankly. Nothing 
can be worse than the tendency to make political capital 
out of the honest decision of any particular Home 
Secretary that there is no sufficient ground for interfering 
with the ordinary course of the law in any particular case. 








MR. RAIKES AND THE TELEGRAPH-CLERKS. 


QUESTION of considerable interest would have been 
raised in the House of Commons on Tuesday, had 
Sir Algernon Borthwick moved his amendment to Lord 
Compton’s motion about the telegraph-clerks. That 
amendment would have asked the House, “ while anxious 
that all public servants should receive fair and adequate 
remuneration,” to express regret at ‘the increasing 
tendency to invoke the direct interposition of Parliament 
between the Executive Government and the Civil Service.” 
There are two reasons at least why we should sympathise 
with Sir Algernon Borthwick. The time of the House of 
Commons is coming to be more and more taken up by 
discussions similar to that raised by Lord Compton; 
and the grievances of Civil Servants have at times 
an inconvenient result in the way of cross-voting at 
elections. The force of the latter reason is likely to be 
increasingly felt as the sense of electoral responsibility 
grows weaker. The notion that it is the duty of a voter 
to form the best conclusion he can as to the way in which, 
and the men by whom, he wishes the country to be governed, 
is giving place to an avowed subordination of considera- 
tions of general policy to a particular whim of the voter. 
Hitherto the greater tendency of Liberals to make these 
whims their own, has checked the disturbance which this 
tendency is calculated to cause. But there are signs that 
it will soon take equal possession of the Conservatives; and 
then at every election we may see questions of peace and 
war, of robbery and honesty, of national greatness and 
national decline, put aside as of no moment compared with 
a grievance or a craze. 

It is prudent, however, to keep our sympathies so far 
in check as to avoid wasting them on unattainable objects, 
and the state of things which Sir Algernon Borthwick 
wishes to bring about is certainly an unattainable object. 
He would like to see the servants of the public forbidden 
to complain to their master if they think themselves 
hardly used by his agent. For the Executive Govern- 
ment, from whose decisions Sir Algernon Borthwick 
would permit no appeal, is not the real master of 
its servants ; it is only the agent to whom the real master 
has entrusted the exercise of his authority. A landlord 
who refused to see a tenant who thought himself unjustly 
treated by the bailiff, an employer who would listen to no 
remonstrance against the decisions of his foreman, would 
be generally thought hard ; and if the House of Commons 
acted on Sir Algernon Borthwick’s suggestion, it would be 
taking up a similar position. The two conspicuous ex- 
ceptions to the rule of Parliamentary interference only 
perform the customary function of exceptions. Parliament 
does not interpose between the Executive Government and 
the military or naval service, because in those services the 
maintenance of discipline is the first condition of their 
utility, and discipline is incompatible with Parliamentary 
interference. But the Civil Service is founded, not on 
discipline but on contract. 

Lord Compton stated the case of the telegraph-clerks 
with temper and moderation. They complain that they 
are overworked, underpaid, not promoted soon enough, and 
not allowed time for their meals. The second and third 
of these complaints do not seem to have much foundation, 
at least not such a foundation as Parliament can usefully 
take notice of. When wages are so low that a man cannot 
“jive and thrive,” it is well to move employers to raise them. 
But it is not contended that the telegraph-clerks cannot live 
on their salaries, but only that they cannot marry on them, 
or, as some of them prefer to put it, “cannot perform the 
duties of manhood.” We cannot see that the State is 
bound to listen to this argument, or, indeed, that it can 
listen to it to any good purpose. Its duty is to pay its 
servants what their work is worth in the market, together 
with so much more as will enable them to live decently. 
That the pay of the telegraph-clerks does not fall below this 
standard, may be inferred from Lord Compton’s manage- 
ment of their case. The grievances on which he most dwelt 
were the disproportion between the pay of a senior clerk and 
a superintendent, and the time it takes a senior clerk to 
rise to the maximum salary of £190. Neither of these 
touch the case of the lower clerks, and as it would have 
been much easier to make a telling picture of misery 
caused by wages insufficient to sustain life, we may assume 
that it is not at the bottom of the scale that the pinch is 
felt. As regards the higher departments of the service, it 
seems impossible to regulate the pay by any other standard 
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than the supply of clerks. The terms which the Post 
Office offers are well known, and as yet they have proved 
good enough to fill every vacancy. So long as this is the 
case, we do not see why the Post Office should tempt 
recruits with additional and unnecessary inducements. 
We recognise an obligation on employers not to pay starva- 
tion wages ; but we see no obligation on them to encourage 
early and probably improvident marriages. As regards 
promotion, Parliament is powerless. The greater part of 
the telegraph work can be done by junior clerks, and the 
whole tenor of recent reforms in the Civil Service has 
been to discourage the employment of senior clerks in 
work which is well within the ability of younger and less 
trained men. 

Upon the other two points, Lord Compton was more 
successful. The rule that a day’s work shall not ex- 
ceed eleven hours, and that two days’ work shall 
not exceed sixteen hours, seems to be constantly broken ; 
and during one fortnight in 1889, the clerks—Lord 
Compton does not say where—worked 196 hours. They 
have no bank-holidays, and some amount, in some cases a 
large amount, of Sunday labour is obligatory. Another com- 
plaint is that a clerk who goes on duty at 2 in the 
afternoon, and remains till 10 at night, is not allowed any 
time for a meal. All he may do is to eat two slices of 
bread-and-butter between 5 and 6 p.m., without pausing 
in his work. To this Mr. Ritchie answers that he 
can see no great hardship in requiring men whose hours 
are from 2 to 10 p.m., to dine before they come on 
duty. Mr. Raikes’s opinion evidently is that telegraph- 
clerks have a different digestive apparatus from that of 
other young men. Ordinarily, a luncheon which is quite 
as good as a telegraph-clerk’s dinner, and is eaten perhaps 
an hour later, is not supposed to prevent a young man 
from being very hungry by 8 o’clock. He would feel very 
hardly used if he were obliged to postpone dinner till after 
10; and the conditions which make young men hungry are 
as likely to be present in a telegraph-clerk as in any one 
else. Between the limits Mr. Raikes names, there is need, 
and there ought to be opportunity, for making a good meal. 
On the question of hours and overtime, Mr. Raikes fell back 
on the fact that a departmental committee is now sitting 
to consider them. No doubt, to devise a thoroughly satis- 
factory arrangement is a matter of some difficulty from 
the variableness and uncertainty of the demand made upon 
the Office. A great speech, an important race, an exciting 
accident, may double the work of the telegraph-clerks at a 
monient’s notice. It is impossible, therefore, that times of 
great and unforeseen pressure should not occur, and occur 
frequently. But the fact of their occurrence ought to be 
given its full weight in settling their ordinary work. The 
principle of the rule which makes five hours a working-day 
when it follows upon one of eleven hours, is perfectly sound, 
and all that is needed is to extend it in accordance with the 
continually increasing stress to which the telegraph staff 
is subject. The ordinary day should be easy in propor- 
tion to the severity of the extraordinary day, and there 
should be a liberal scale of payment for overtime. De- 
partmental committees are sometimes used as a convenient 
expedient for getting rid of a troublesome subject. We 
hope that this will not be true of the committee to which 
Mr. Raikes is looking for guidance. 








DR. MARTINEAU ON SPIRITUAL AUTHORITY. 

a MARTINEAU’S new book on “ The Seat of Authority 

in Religion,” published by Longmans, is not one that it 
is easy to read and master in a few days, or even in a few 
weeks. It has compressed into it the laborious studies of a 
long lifetime, all skilfully marshalled with the sharply outlined 
and masculine vividness, and the imperious confidence of a 
historical judgment singularly decisive, singularly keen, and, 
we should add, singularly and quite unreasonably sceptical. 
Indeed, nothing is more remarkable than the contrast between 
the vividly sceptical bias of Dr. Martineau’s historical judgment 
and the still more vivid devoutness of his spiritual nature. In 
the region of conscience, there is no more truly religious writer 
in England, and certainly none at once so powerful and so devo- 
tional. In the region of historical criticism, there is hardly any 
with so iconoclastic a bias towards pulling to pieces all that 


the religious sentiment of mankind has slowly built up. The | 
scorn with which Dr. Martineau treats the beliefs of all the | 


Christian ages is, we suspect, expressed with a force that he 





himself has no power to realise. It has never occurred to him 

we should think, that the same spirit which inspired the 

spiritual and moral revelation of which he thinks go highly 

may have guided with as much providential care the impres. 

sion produced on the mind of the universal Church by 
which that revelation was received. Is it not a very arbitrary 

treatment of history, to insulate the divine revelation as Dr 

Martineau supposes it to have been given through Jesus 
Christ, and to ignore entirely, as if it were quite irrelevant 
and without any bearing on the divine meaning and purpose 
of that revelation, the impression produced by it on the minds 
of generation after generation, as if that were really no essen. 
tial part of the phenomena of Christianity? To us it seems 
an essential part of the supernatural course of the Christian 
religion that the theology of St. Paul took so profound 
a hold of the Church, and that the theology of St. Pay] 
was so soon developed into the theology of St. John. It jg 
about as strange a feat for a thinker of Dr. Martineau’s 
force and rank to treat all these fresh and natural testimonies 
to the character of Christ’s nature and teaching in the 
Church, as if they were mere refractions and exaggerations 
of human loyalty to an exceptionally pure human being,—a 
mere nimbus, as Dr. Martineau calls them, encircling his head 
in their imagination,—as it would be for an astronomer to treat 
the corona and the red prominences of the sun as if they were 
mere subjective phenomena that had no interest except as 
throwing light upon the mind of the observer. We can under- 
stand such a contention on the part of those who do not 
believe in Jesus Christ as a special revelation of God at all; 
but for those who, like Dr. Martineau, do so believe, to treat 
the steady development of the mind of the Church concerning 
him as a mere growth of human error that bears no likeness 
at all to the divine significance of the real figure concerning 
whom all this halo of illusion (as Dr. Martineau holds it) 
sprang up, is like giving an explanation of the rainbow which 
dispenses with the sun. The real difference between Dr. 
Martineau’s conception of spiritual authority in these matters 
and our own, is this, that Dr. Martineau attributes to God’s 
revelation only the very few residual phenomena of Christ’s 
life which his destructive and very arbitrary analysis leaves 
us after it has done its fatal work; while we attribute to it 
not only the great majority of the facts of our Lord’s 
life as recorded in the Gospels, but the great majority of the 
impressions produced upon the minds of his disciples and 
followers as they grew and shaped the traditions of the 
apostles and the disciples who constituted the Church of the 
primitive age. Dr. Martineau regards the divine revelation as 
limited to the life of him who first removed the veil. We 
regard it as extending to the minds and lives of those from 
whose eyes the veil was removed, and as shaping the growth of 
their faith and love. Nor can we conceive an authority limited 
as Dr. Martineau would seem inclined to limit it. He brings 
us to a great tree, tears away its leaves, hews down its 
branches, strips off its bark, and then tells us to regard the naked 
and fatally injured wreck as the true life of the whole. Wesay 
that we must look for the life of the whole in the collective 
phenomena ; not only those of Christ’s life (though we regard 
Dr. Martineau’s analysis of that life as one of the most 
wonderful achievements of destructive criticism with which, 
from a man of great genius, and,—in a sense too,—of great 
religious genius, we ever met), but also in the life of the com- 
munity chiefly affected by it, in the faith in which it flowered, 
in the actions in which it bore fruit, in the devotions which it 
generated, in the institutions to which it gave birth,—in a 
word, in the whole results which it evolved, though not in any 
thing which can be shown by reasonable criticism to be a 
mere excrescence on, or a parasitic growth upon, that life. It 
seems to us that Dr. Martineau’s conception of authority, 
as limited to the conscience alone, is infinitely too narrow. 
The conscience, no doubt, is the centre of authority over 
the life of man. But the conscience lays hold, by all sorts 
of delicate filaments, of the tastes, of the imagination, 
of the affections, of the social system; and in all these 
its manifestations, the divine inspiration appears to us as 
real a shaping power while it moulds the confessions and 
attitudes of the whole society towards Christ, as it is even 
when it first manifests itself through Christ himself. It 
would be as easy for a child to pick out everything in the 
conduct of its parents that it might safely disregard, and 


| so to lay bare the only justification for true filial reverence, 
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ritic to discharge historical Christianity, as Dr. 

does, of nine-tenths of its actual contents, and to fix 

upon the one-tenth which is supposed to give all its vitality to 

theremainder. He seems to forget that the same “ authority : 

which appealed to the conscience of man through Christ; 

ke no less in the gradual development of the Christian 

worship and the gradual growth of the confessions of the Chris- 

tian creed. Wecan hardly understand how a thinker so great 

as Dr. Martineau, was capable of writing down, for instance, 

such a canon of criticism as the following, which he calls “the 
rule for separating the divine from the human in the origin of 
our religion :’—‘“ The former will be found, if anywhere, in 
what Jesus of Nazareth himself was, in spiritual character and 
moral relation to God. The latter will be found in what was 
thought about his person, functions, and office. It was the 
Providence of history that gave us him: it was the men of 
history that dressed up the theory of him: and till we compel 
the latter to stand aside, and let us through to look upon his 
living face, we can never seize the permanent essence of the 
gift.” That is a canon conceived just as if God did not 
kindle the faith, as truly as present the object of faith. 
There is no real antithesis corresponding to Dr. Martineau’s. 
No doubt we must look, as earnestly as we may, at the living 
face, but does it appear a likely mode of doing so, to pre- 
possess ourselves, as Dr. Martineau does, with the strongest 
possible prejudice against the legacy left us in the life 
and teaching and traditions of those who were the earliest 
gazers on the living face? And if looking at the living 
face means, as it means in Dr. “Martinean’s book, looking 
at a Christ who never once predicted his death and resur- 
rection, though it is admitted that he must have had 
sad forebodings of the former, who never claimed to be the 
Messiah at all, but only imposed a stern veto on Peter’s dis- 
position so to proclaim him, instead of solemnly pronouncing 
him blessed in having received God’s own revelation of the 
truth, who, in fact, claimed nothing further than to continue 
John the Baptist’s message of an approaching kingdom of God 
of which he himself was not to be the central figure, who never 
worked a miracle, and after his death on the Cross, never com- 
municated to his disciples anything but a spiritual impression 
of his resurrection, who had no sort of connection with the 
mythical Christ, as Dr. Martineau regards him, of the Fourth 
Gospel,—a figure, according to Dr. Martineau, first conceived 
in the middle of the second century,—and, in a word, who can 
be safely credited only with such acts and words “as plainly 
transcend the moral level of the narrators,”—if this is what 
“looking at the living face” is to signify, we would just as soon 
look at the living face in a dark room, and fancy ourselves 
after doing so vastly more familiar with its features than those 
who had only studied them in a well-lighted mirror. 


as for a © 
Martineau 


As a specimen of Dr. Martineau’s scepticism, we may 
take his reasons for believing that Christ only professed 
to repeat and continue the message of John the Baptist, 
an assumption contradicted by every Gospel we have, and 
of which Dr. Martineau persuades himself on the slenderest 
conjectural evidence which it is possible to imagine. This 
evidence is derived from the statement in the Acts of the 
Apostles that upwards of twenty years after the Crucifixion, a 
body of disciples was found at Ephesus under the teaching of 
Apollos, who had “taught carefully the things concerning 
Jesus, knowing only the baptism of John.” This Dr. 
Martineau interprets as meaning that “for neither prophet 
did the Baptist’s sect assert a higher claim than that of 
herald of the kingdom, but regarded both as warning 
messengers to prepare the world for meeting its Judge.” 
That is a fair conjecture, though it is little more, and 
the fact might be susceptible probably of twenty different 
explanations, if we had fuller knowledge of the history; 
but how does it show that the Baptist sect which held this, 
if they did hold it, knew anything adequate of the teaching 
of the disciples of Christ? We know, if we know anything, 
that John the Baptist, before his own death, either for his own 
sake or for that of his disciples, sent messengers from his 
prison to elicit from Christ what his own claim was; and it 
is easy to suppose that disciples who had been separated 
from John the Baptist by his imprisonment, and who 
had afterwards migrated to Ephesus, would have gone on 
teaching that, as Jesus had accepted John’s baptism, he was 
merely one of the greatest of his followers, and had never 
even claimed to be the Messiah. Yet Dr. Martineau builds 


upon it the astounding inference that all the express assertions 

of the Gospels in a different sense are ex post facto inventions, 

and that before the visionary appearance of Christ to his 

disciples after his crucifixion, they had never heard from 

him of any claim to be the founder of the new kingdom, 

and that that claim rested wholly on the inferences which 

they drew from their newly formed impression of his spiritual 
existence and restored energy. Surely it is hard to find an 
instance of any great man’s more credulous incredulity. What 
would Dr. Martineau have put into the mouth of Jesus as the 
reply to John’s messengers? Surely it would have been this: 
‘ Go and show John again the things which ye do hear and see : 
the blind do not receive their sight; the lame do not walk ; 
the lepers are not cleansed; the deaf do not hear; the dead 
are not raised up; and least of all have the poor had the Gospel 
preached to them’?—for such an edition of the Gospel as 
Dr. Martineau alone authenticates, a Gospel of beauty without 
power, of promise without performance, would have had no 
chance of startling, or eliciting blessings from, the poor. 

To our mind at least, Dr. Martineau’s conception of divine 
authority as manifested in the whole development of the 
Jewish and Christian revelations, seems a conception of 
failure to express itself adequately, instead of a concep- 
tion of revealing power. If there is one thing .more 
certain than another in that history, it is that the belief 
in God’s supernatural power, as manifested both in the 
sharp struggles and conquests of the inner life and in the 
wonderful signs given in the external fields of history and 
nature, was the one connecting thread of their history, and 
moulded the steadily expectant character of their anticipations 
of the future. If Christ’s life, death, and resurrection did 
not fit into this long line of supernatural manifestation, it was 
not the future for which the people of Israel had been dis- 
ciplined and prepared; it was only a half-and-half super- 
naturalism, and not of a piece with the long traditional de- 
velopment of which, in almost all Christians’ belief, it forms 
the consummation and the crown. Divine authority which is 
shut up in the conscience exclusively, and extends to no other 
part of life, may suit a purely philosophical system like Dr. 
Martineau’s, but it does not represent in any sense the drift of 
the teaching of either the Hebrew or the Christian Church. 





THE “MAN IN THE STREET” AS GRAMMARIAN. 
NHE Times is quite right: it is the “man in the street” 
who makes, and sometimes unmakes, the English 
language,—who, that is, adopts a new word, or modifies a 
grammatical form, or degrades a word from its rank by 
depriving it of all precision of meaning. There is absolutely 
no referee upon the subject to whom people look even in 
theory for guidance, or who can control usage in any degree 
whatever. No University, no corporation of critics, no maker 
of dictionaries, possesses on this subject any authority, nor has 
any poet or author or orator any power, recognised or informa], 
of exercising a veto. No one can say why we are dropping 
the old use of the subjunctive, so that to write “if I be,” 
instead of “if I am,” is coming to be considered a little 
pedantic; or whence comes the habit of substituting the 
accusative for the nominative in phrases such as “it is me;” or 
who sanctioned the ungrammatical use of the pronoun “ whose” 
after a neuter noun, as in “the field whose grass is green;” 
or who began to hyphen qualitative words with nouns and 
verbs, and write “he was a half-believer,” or “he bought-up 
all the corn,” an important though scarcely noticed innova- 
tion ; or who is responsible for the growing tendency to 
quote a man’s words as he said them, without reference 
to a previous governing verb, as in “ Mr. Parnell decided 
that the Land Bill is wrong in principle.” It seems 
to concern nobody when a word like “eliminate,” with 
its strict and limited meaning, is used, as it now is 
habitually by reporters and the baser sort of speakers, 
as if it meant “to elicit,” and the atrocious vulyarism 
“like he did,” instead of “as he did,” is so creeping day 
by day into use, that it will by-and-by be futile to protest. 
When the great discussion arose on the use of alcohol, men 
wanted a word to denote abstainers, and somehow, by pure 
accident apparently, “ teetotaler,” a word of which the origin 
and the meaning are alike disputed, suddenly became the 
word the people chose to use. Nobody really knows when 
or why a horse-car, with seats in it let for hire, was called an 





omnibus—a curious instance of the universal adoption of a 
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Latin pun as an English word, though “tandem” is a still 
better one—or why street mankind insisted successfully that 
the last syllable would do better than the whole word. The 
instantaneous adoption of the verb “ to boycott,” to express the 
idea of excommunicating for a secular purpose, was due to no 
one in particular, nor, in all probability, when a word is finally 
adopted to express electric traction in a briefer form, shall we 
know why or how it captured the universal ear. As for a veto, 
it is not lodged anywhere. We doubt if the whole cultivated 
class in combination could have ostracised the words “ bus ” or 


“tram,” any more than the words “mob” or “sham”—the. 


latter of unguessable origin—and they are even now trying to 
keep out the word “ masher ” quite in vain. The “man in the 
street” chooses to have that word, and it will be added 
to the language, as will some probably quite meaning- 
less sound, when we are all dragged about by the electric 
force. It is not even a popular vote which decides, for 
no vote is ever taken, however informally; it is only the 
“man in the street,” the unknown individual who hits ona 
sound to express a complex idea—for example, a tram, though 
originally a miners’ word probably imported from Dalecarlia, 
means, as now used for a street or road car, a “ carriage drawn 
upon rails by any other means than steam, over a road not 
levelled for the purpose”—and finds, when he has forgotten 
his own authorship, that he has supplied a public want. He has 
attached an audible sound to an idea, just as an ancestor must 
have frequently done before the Tower of Babel was built ; and 
his fellow-men who want to communicate audibly, though 
never grateful to him any more than they are grateful to the 
man who discovered fire, or to that early speculator who first 
deliberately sowed seed, are relieved by using his suggestion. 
If there were ten Academies, they would go on using it, and 
care no more about its origin than they care for the fact that, 
in the majority of known characters, the letter “s” was 
originally expressed by a snake in some attitude or other. 
The idea, like the sound of the letter, is expressed successfully, 
and there they are content to leave it. 


It is a very rough and inartistic method of enriching a 
language, but we do not know that it works badly. It bothers 
the pundits horribly, quite spoiling their science of philo- 
logical origins; and it must add something considerable to a 
foreigner’s difficulty in acquiring any language, by flinging at 
him a number of unaccountable vocables which puzzle him like 
new slang; but those seem to be the limits of the mischief. 
We at least, after much pondering, cannot recall an un- 
accountable word fairly admitted into English which can be 
said to have injured the language. It is very absurd, no doubt, 
to take a Latin adjective describing one attribute of a crowd, 
cut it in half, and then for ever use itas the English equivalent 
of the crowd itself; but for all that, “mob” is a capital word, 
with a precise shade of meaning of its own, and we do not know 
that either its arbitrariness or the accidental method of its for- 
mation signifies a great deal. Words must originally have been 
selected with a good deal of arbitrariness, or they could not have 
become so different among races which originally spoke the same 
tongue—e.g., the words for a lion used by different branches of 
the Aryan family—and if the sound is euphonious, and repre- 
sents to all minds the same idea, we do not know that we have 
any just claim to seek for more. “Skedaddle” would have 
been a capital word, and a much-wanted one, even if there 
were not a Greek verb which may be its origin with the sense 
of retiring tumultuously ; and the impertinently intrusive “1” 
adds to it just that flavour of the comic or ridiculous which 
belongs naturally to people when they run away in a fright. 
The unknown inventor of that word increased the English, 
and therefore the American, capacity of expression, and was so 
far a benefactor to his species; and so have been the inventors 
of many words the origin of which nobody now ever discusses, 
such as “chaff.” Our quarrel with the despotism of the “ man in 
the street” is not about that, for he sometimes succeeds, and we 
do not know that anybody else would. The learned very 
seldom help us, except as to scientific terminology, and in 
settling that they are often abominably contemptuous both 
of euphony and shortness. The dictionary-makers are de- 


testable authorities, never by any chance knowing whether a 
word is wanted or not, and having for their sole apparent 
principle that the language is never to be enriched. As 
to “the cultivated at large,” just look at the mess they 
are making of their hunt for a short word to express 
the idea of electric traction, the atrocious barbarisms they 





are suggesting to us; the way they are spoiling useful 
old words—fancy stealing such a word as “to coil,” and 
making it drive an electric launch!—and the complete 
way they are failing after all. Just look at this list of the 
suggested verbs sent to the Times on Tuesday :— 


Armate. Shock. Whirl. Whizz. 
Fleet. Volucer. Launch. Whirr. 
Brush. Glint. Flare. Crackle. 
Armature. Glance. Course. Wave. 
Trail. Gleam. Jove. Thor. 
Streak. | Hie. Shoot. Blizz. 
Lightning. | Keppel. Eclair. 


The “man in the street” will beat the cultivated, we may be 
sure, in the end; and we only want to protest just now against 
his mischievousness in degrading words. It is his habit to 
take a good word, perceive its goodness, use it for everything, 
thereby destroying all its value as a sound intended to express 
a definite meaning, and then to leave it in a condition so 
degraded that it is of no use whatever. Who, after the usage 
to which it has been subjected, is to employ the really 
beautiful and expressive word “elegant” for any purpose 
whatever; or what can any one do with the adjective 
“ghastly,” with its deep suggestion of the awe and horror 
that anything disembodied must strike into the soul still 
clothed in flesh, now that it is used by half the young in 
the sense of “contemptible”? According to Dr. Murray, 
the astounding popular habit of using the word “bloody” 
is merely an instance of this practice. The “man in 
the street ” takes a word like “blood,” in its sense of 
“ pedigree ;” and because he thinks pedigree important, makes 
an intensive adjective of it, then gradually forgets its meaning 
altogether, and finally uses it as a part blasphemous, part 
brutal, and part meaningless equivalent for “very.” That is 
an extreme instance, no doubt; but he is always doing it 
about some word or other, till he takes out of it its greatest 
value, its peculiar definiteness,—thus, in fact, doing all that 
he can to deprive language of its beauty and utility at once. 
If no word had a definite meaning, we might as well be dumb, 
and every derogation in the meaning of a word is a direct 
injury done to language. Sometimes, indeed, the “ man in the 
street” positively degrades a word by attaching to it, nobody 
knows how, a dishonouring meaning. He has done this almost 
completely with the word “ mistress,” which originally meant 
always, and still means in poetry, the woman loved by the man 
spoken of ; and is doing it now with such words as “ financier” 
and “ politician.” The original sense has not quite left them ; 
but a “financier” may now mean an adept in State finance 
or a dishonest speculator in money, while a “ politician” is 
rapidly coming into use to describe, not a man who is immersed 
in politics, but a man who trades in them. We do not know 
that there is any complete remedy against this practice, for 
not only is there no authoritative referee, but it is the English 
habit to declare that the value of a word depends on “ usage ;” 
but the collective body of journalists might, if they cared to 
do it, exercise a certain influence. If editors always cut out 
abominations like “stylist,” “scientist,” and “ paragraphist,” 
contributors would cease to use them ; and as regards some at 
least of these expressions, contributors fill collectively the 
place of the “ man in the street.” It is quite hopeless to keep 
the language stationary, and not desirable either; but we 
might resist the introduction of useless and cacophonous 
barbarisms, and the degradation by too frequent use of words 
with a delicately discriminated meaning. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


WHICH “OLD TESTAMENT” DID CHRIST QUOTE 
FROM ? 
(To tHE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.”’] 

S1r,—The most dramatic episode at the Manchester Church 
Congress was the reading of four papers successively, dealing 
with the results of modern criticism as it affects the position 
of the Old Testament. In the debate which followed, I took a 
part, and you allowed me subsequently to reiterate my con- 
clusions in two long letters in the Spectator, which apparently 
interested many people. 

Since then, the publication of ‘Lux Mundi” has confirmed 
the position I maintained,—namely, that the High Church 
party was ina much more logical position in regard to this 
critical matter than the Evangelical party, which bases its 
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ultimate appeal upon the Bible and the Bible alone, and has 
always treated the Book, and not the Church, as the ultimate 
rule of faith. Your columns testify to the eager interest 
which the publication of this work has elicited, and as I feel 
the discussion to be one of the most important turning-points 
in modern religious thought, and that it is most desirable that 
we should not be thrown back upon untenable ground, I ask 
you to give me a little space in which to state the issue in a 
somewhat new way. 

Canon Liddon, who speaks with great and deserved 
authority, treats the question as settled by the fact that 
Christ, in appealing to the Old Testament, gave its words an 
imprimatur of plenary inspiration from which it is unsafe to 
move, unless the concession is made that he was not all-wise as 
well as impeccable, and the discussion in your columns has 
turned upon the question whether he was omniscient or not. 

A more practical appeal, it seems to me, and one unen- 
cumbered by the same doubts and difficulties, may be made to 
another test-question. When Christ appealed to the Old 
Testament, which Old Testament did he appeal to? In his 
time, as now, there were two recensions of the Old Testament 
current. These vary greatly from one another. In certain 
books, such as Jeremiah and Samuel, the variations are 
remarkable; while there is scarcely a page in which dates, 
names, and other historical and geographical data are not 
given differently; while in many places, one of these versions 
has palpably made mistranslations in the process of transferring 
the words from one language to the other. 

It may be true that on critical matters of faith the teaching 
is not very different in the two versions; but that is not the 
point. The point is, that they vary so greatly in stating 
matters of fact, whether indifferent or not, when tested by 
modern notions of orthodoxy. The whole question turns upon 
the accuracy of the text, as attested by Christ’s quotations. 
Let me therefore repeat my question,—Which version are the 
quotations in question from,—the Hebrew version, as repre- 
sented in all probability by the Masoretic text, or the 
Septuagint ? 

There can hardly be a doubt, as has been shown over and 
over again, that they are from the Septuagint. In nearly 
every case where there is any evidence, it is clear that the 
fountain-source of the quotation was the Greek version, and 
not the Hebrew one. The Roman Catholic Church, with 
perfect consistency, has consequently in modern times largely 
ignored the Hebrew text, and, on the very ground urged by 
Dr. Liddon, has treated the Septuagint as the inspired version. 


Is Canon Liddon prepared to accept this conclusion, and to 
maintain that the Septuagint, which is a translation, and 
which (in addition to the inevitable frailty attaching to all 
attempts to translate ideas out of one tongue into another) is 
full of involved and obscure passages, palpably due to the 
translators having misunderstood what they were translating, 
is the inspired text, or that, as the Revisers have maintained, 
the Masoretic text is, on the whole, the most faithful copy of 
the original ? 


I am not urging any verbal subtlety, but a real dilemma, 
which seems to me to be an efficient touchstone of Canon 
Liddon’s position. If he be right, and if the quotations from 
the Old Testament attributed to Christ in the New are his 
own words, then it must follow, according to Canon Liddon, 
that we have no right to question the authority of the Septua- 
gint on disputed points. We must accept its chronology, its 
geographical and other variants, and its many aberrant state- 
ments of fact as de fide,and must throw aside all appeals to 
the text of the Masorets as beside the question. 

Will Canon Liddon for a moment admit such a position? 
If net, then cadet quxstio. I should be obliged if you would 
find room in the hospitable columns of the Spectator for the 
statement of this dilemma.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Atheneum, April 14th. Henry H. Howortn, 


DR. LIDDON ON THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
{To THE EpiTorR oF THE ‘“‘ SPECTATOR.’ ] 
Srr,—Permit me to remark on Mr. Page’s letter under the 
above title, that whether or no the charge of “ unhesitating 
dogmatism” which he ascribes to Dr. Liddon is just, must 
depend on whether Dr. Liddon’s position is or is not true. If 
his position is taue, no language can well be too dogmatic. It 





is not too much to say that the character of our whole teach- 
ing is affected by the question at issue. 

At present, those who support the “ new criticism,” as 
touching our Lord’s human knowledge, rest only on inferences. 
We have from his own lips the fact of the limitation of his 
human knowledge on one particular subject. We can under- 
stand his statement as to not knowing the Day of Judgment, 
if it were an exception. Were the limitation of his knowledge 
such as we are asked to believe, such a statement would seem 
to be gratuitous. 

That our Lord “increased in wisdom,” has been understood, 
and is surely very capable of being understood, as implying 
only a growth of his mental faculties according to the 
ordinary laws of human growth, through their gradual opening 
to knowledge within his reach, and what is known as experi- 
mental knowledge, as distinct from speculative knowledge, 
through contact with other minds and outer circumstances, 
not as implying any limitation of knowledge, as his human 
faculties became capable of receiving it. His “increase” in 
“wisdom” is paralleled to his “increase” in “stature.” 
While his bodily growth was like our own, according to 
ordinary laws of growth, the condition of his. body, when 
grown, through its relation to his Godhead, was very different 
from our own. He “transfigured” himself at will. He 
walked upon the sea. From his body proceeded healing 
virtue. He had “ power to lay down his life, and power to take 
it again.” The “increase” in either case seems to have predi- 
cated nothing as to the singular gifts possessed, whether of 
knowledge to his human mind, or of divine influence over his 
body.—I am, Sir, &e., 


Clewer, April 14th. T. T. Carrer. 


[Canon Carter’s illustration refutes itself. If our Lord had 
power to walk at will on the sea, his body none the less obeyed 
the ordinary laws of gravitation, when he did not exert that 
will. Was it or was it not so with his mind? Did he or did 
he not pass through all the slow stages of mental apprehen- 
sion through which children pass unless when, for sufficient 
reason, he allowed himself to be illuminated by a higher 
knowledge ?—Eb. Spectator.] 


DR. LIDDON ON CHRIST’S HUMANITY. 

[To THE EpiToR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” J 
S1z,—The correlation of the divine and human in our Lord’s 
Person is altogether so mysterious, that it is necessary to write 
very warily, for fear of falling into error inadvertently. It is 
with great diffidence, therefore, that I venture to offer the 
following remarks on the discussion which has been going on 
in your columns. 

I understand our Lord’s emptying of himself of divine 
glory (kenosis) to mean that he left his human nature so far 
unaided by his divine nature as to allow the former to develop, 
physically, morally, and intellectually, on the ordinary lines 
of human growth. He learnt to walk like other children, 
stumbling and falling in acquiring the use of his limbs. In 
the same manner he learnt gradually the use of his eyes. He 
learnt also the trade of a carpenter without supernatural 
aid, probably making mistakes which his own experience or 
Joseph’s teaching enabled him to correct. Musi we not like- 
wise believe that he learnt to read and write and acquire know- 
ledge, even Scriptural knowledge, by the natural use of his 
human faculties, and by the ordinary methods of mastering 
knowledge? And we know on inspired authority that 
his moral character was developed by the hard discipline of 
suffering. In this way I understand his growth “in wisdom 
and in stature; nor can I conceive how he could be an 
example to us unless we allow so much as this. Of course, 
the entire absence of sin in him, hereditary and personal, 
would of itself give him an extraordinary facility, as compared 
with other men, in the development of his humanity in all its 
properties and faculties; and, of course also, the divine per- 
sonality was always in the background to keep him neces- 
sarily impeccable as well asimpeccant. But “peccability” and 
“ fallibility ” are not correlative terms ; and it seems to me that 
to impute intellectual fallibility to our Lord while his humanity 
was passing through the ordinary stages of self-determined 
effort towards maturity and perfection is in complete harmony 
with the Catholic doctrine of the Incarnation.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Torquay, April 15th. Matcotm MacCott. 
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DEFINITIONS OF CHRIST’S NATURE. 

[To THe EpiTor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’} 
S1z,—With some reluctance I venture to go rather further 
than your other correspondents, and to deprecate that whole 
manner of regarding the nature of our Lord which Canon 
Liddon, to the regret of many, is now illustrating. I mean 
the way of scholastic a priori definition. The mystery of that 
nature completely baffles us. We get no nearer to real 
knowledge of it by using phrases like Hypostatic Union. Who 
is the wiser for concluding that Christ, as man, did not know 
what, as God, he did know? To steer evenly between Nestorian 
and Eutychian views is not really to think more adequately, 
but to divert thought from spiritual substance to logical or 
verbal forms. No encouragement is given to attempts at 
definition of this kind in the New Testament. The Lord 
Jesus Christ in the Gospels does not present himself as a 
problem for metaphysical speculators. He offers himself as 
Light, as the way to the Father, as the Son of Man. If 
we use him—to say it with the utmost reverence—for the 
purposes for which he gives himself, we are entitled to 
put the speculations aside. He may be imagined as saying, to 
those who desire to come to him as he offers himself, “‘ Beware 
of the leaven of scholastic definition.” If the question, “ Was 
the Lord Jesus infallible or not P” be asked, the best answer 
may be that that is not a good question to ask. The word 
“infallible” is one of bad omen. An infallible Book, an in- 
fallible Church, an infallible Pope,—these phrases represent 
fertile occasions of controversy and division, but nothing 
luminous, nothing helpful, no genuine revelation. An “in- 
fallible” Christ needs, as Mr. Page has pointed out, to be 
supplemented by infallible reporters, and they by an infallible 
tradition of copyists and printers. In arguing about the in- 
fallibility of Christ, we shall be in serious danger of losing the 
Son of Man, the Revealer of the Father, whom it is so infinitely 
important for us to know. 


It may be replied that it is not a scholastic question at all, 
but one to whichplain persons may seek for a plain answer, 
whether our Lord was right or wrong in speaking of David as 
the author of a certain Psalm, or of Jonah as having been three 
days and three nights in the belly of the whale, and that it 
is an act of the most childlike faith to refuse to believe that 
he was wrong. Yet, in the same way it was childlike faith 
that took every statement in the Bible as infallibly true. And 
we now see that we are put in a bad attitude towards the Bible 
by treating it as an infallible book, and are led to think most, 
not about its best parts, but about those parts which most 
need defending and excusing, and are tempted into that great 
snare of being disingenuous on behalf of religion. The child- 
like faith was and is innocent; but the theological science 
which would base it on a priori definitions and assumptions 
and logical necessities is an unkind friend to it, and hinders 
it from being safely enlightened. Our Lord no doubt claimed 
divine authority for his words; but it was for the spirit of 
them, for that in them which breathed of the Father and made 
known the Father’s mind towards men. “The letter” is 
treated with something like scorn in the New Testament. 


Tam as reluctant as Christians in general to accept hasty 
destructive criticism. But it seems to me that, as we have 
been taught, in regard to the Book of Christ, to look to what 
in it appeals_to our consciences and commends itself as light, 
and to disregard{circumscriptions and definitions of inspira- 
tion, so it may, be the will of God that we should be led, 
through experiences trying to our reverence, to look in a more 
disengaged way to that in the Person of Christ which is posi- 
tive, and which feeds our spiritual hunger and enlightens our 
spiritual darkness, at the cost of disregarding breaches that 
may be made in nicely balanced antitheses about his nature.— 
Iam, Sir, &e., J. LLEWELYN DAVIES. 


[*,* We have received’a’considerable number of letters on 
this subject for which we cannot find room; and though we 
do not regret having raised the discussion, we think that it 
had better end here.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





THE IRISH LAND-PURCHASE BILL. 


(To THe Eprror OF THE “SPrcTATOR.’’] 
Srr,—It surely would not be very far wide of the mark to 
describe the Irish Land-Purchase Bill as a measure for further 
and permanently reducing} judicially reduced rents all over 





Ireland, and this at a moment when rents, now being fixed 
judicially, are rising owing to the rise in prices. If this is so, 
it is not to be wondered at that the Land-Purchase Bill is not 
enthusiastically welcomed by the owners of a commodity now 
rising in the market. But it passes my humble wit to com- 
prehend how the Parliamentary representatives of Irish 
tenants and their organs in the Press conceive it to be in 
the interest of their clients to decry a measure the direct 
effect of which would be, wherever it was applied, to im- 
mediately reduce actual judicial rents, and indirectly operate. 
to reduce every agricultural rent all over Ireland. 

Inasmuch as the inherent value of Irish land, being mostly 
under grass, is less depressed than that of the corn-growing 
portions of Great Britain, it is quite natural that Irish land- 
owners conceive that the terms of the Land-Purchase Bill are 
not sufficiently favourable to them. However, it seems hard 
that Mr. Balfour’s firm government, under which Irish land- 
lords are for the moment better enabled to get in actual rents, 
should operate to depreciate the value of his Land-Purchase 
Bill in the eyes of landlords.—I am, Sir, &e., 


St. Raphael, April 14th. 


W. H. Hau. 


THE TITHE QUESTION. 

[To THe EpiTor or THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.”’] 
S1r,—Might I reply through your columns to a number of 
clergymen who have been good enough to write to me privately 
in regard to the Tithe Bill? ‘“ Your objections to it as a land- 
lord,” say they all, “ would be valid enough, if landlords were 
asked to undertake any new responsibility ; but in the opinion 
of the highest legal authorities, the intention of the Act of 
1836 was to create a charge upon the land to be defrayed by 
the landowner, and the fact is, you unscrupulous landlords, 
with your usual craft and greed, have for more than half-a- 
century evaded your plain duties, to the great detriment of us 
poor parsons, who are so easily worried and so shamelessly 
oppressed.” What a shocking picture have we here of 
wrong-doing on the one hand, and of long-suffering on the 
other! But is there not something amiss with the perspec- 
tive? First of all, “plain duties” that have to be expounded 
by “the highest legal authorities” cannot be so very plain. 
Then, again, the intention of an Act is to be gathered from 
the Act itself, and not from the obiter dicta of legal luminaries, 
however eminent. Now, the Act itself expressly takes away 
all personal liability for tithe, and leaves the tithe-owner to 
seek his remedy by distraint on the produce of the farm,— 
that is, upon the property of the tenant. How, then, can it 
be argued, even at Diocesan Conferences, that the “final” 
and “sacred” settlement of 1836 meant the landlord to be 
primarily liable for tithe, and that by contracting himself out 
of such liability he has been guilty of moral misconduct P 
But it can be argued, and argued unanswerably, that to alter 
the main provisions of our Magna Charta in regard to tithe, 
is to overturn the basis of the settlement, and this cannot be 
admitted unless the whole question be reopened and readjusted- 
—I am, Sir, &ce., 


The Lyth, Ellesmere, April 12th. ARTHUR T. JEBB. 





THE RIGHT WORD FOR ELECTRIC MOTION. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’ | 

S1r,—-I thoroughly agree with your suggestion that to 
electrically propel may be aptly named to “telepher,” or, say 
“telpher” as an abbreviation; and I may mention that the 
system of automatic electric transport devised by Professor 
Perry, the late Professor Fleeming Jenkin, and myself, has 
for the last eight years been known as the “ Telpherage 
system.” The Company which works it is registered as “ The 
Telpherage Company,” and the office Professor Perry and I 
formerly had in the City was known as “Telpher House.”—I 
am, Sir, Xe., W. E. Ayrton. 


City and Guilds of Lond. Cent. Institution, S.W., April 16th. 


AUSTRIAN TAXATION. 
[To tHe Eprror oF THE “ SpEcTATOR.”’] 
Srr,—In your issue of April 5th, you mention that 5,400,000 
of the 6,800,000 tons which passed through the Suez Canal last 
year were British. You call it an amazing and, to you, in- 
explicable fact, and you ask the question: “ Why should we 
thus beat countries like France, Italy, Austria,” &c.? IthinkI 
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can give some explanation of why it is that, in spite of natural 
advantages and cheap sailors, Austria at least does not and 
cannot compete with Britain. Some of these reasons will 
probably apply to Italy, and perhaps to France. 

First and foremost is the extremely heavy taxation, a taxation 
which falls principally on business enterprise and on land, the 
extent of which is not, I think, realised in England. A small 
example will illustrate the case. A business undertaking, 
before it has even earned a penny, must pay an Erwerbsteuer,— 
that is to say, because an attempt is made to earn something, 
the prospective chance of an income must be paid for. This 
tax is calculated on the basis of the capital employed, and if 
the operations result in a loss, is looked upon as the minimum 
Income-tax. Should they, however, result in a profit, it is 
deducted from the Income-tax, provided the latter is higher 
than the Erwerbsteuer. If this is not the case, it stands as 
a minimum Income-tax. 

The Income-tax itself is nominally 5 per cent. of the net in- 
come ; practically it is generally over 16 per cent., as part of the 
local taxation is levied by an addition to the Income-tax. 
Thus, an income of, say, £2,000 would have to pay about £320 
Tncome-tax alone. 

This is further increased by adding to the net income the 
amounts written off for depreciation and the taxes paid in the 
previous year; so if before the above £2,000 had been earned, 
£500 had been written off and £300 paid in taxes, the Income- 
tax would have been calculated on £2,800,—thus amounting 
to £448 on the £2,000 which the undertaking had really 
earned. 

To this innumerable small taxes must be added. There is 
a tax on every person employed (apart from that person’s own 
Income-tax, which begins with an income of £50 a year!), on 
every increase of salary given, on every new man engaged in 
place of one who is leaving. 

The system of collecting and calculating the taxes is so 
intricate, and the laws so differently interpreted, that nearly 
all large business houses keep special clerks to look after their 
taxes. Rates are also high, amounting on the average to 
half the rent, sometimes more. These are paid by the landlord. 
Thus, in Vienna, if apartments cost, say, 1,000 fl., the landlord 
must pay 550 fl. in rates. No manufacturing enterprise can 
be carried on without concessions and licences of various 
kinds, no business without registration in all the towns where 
it is carried on. This is, of course, always an excuse for 
renewed taxation in the form of stamps and charges. There 
is very little that can be done without the interference of 
Government or local authority,—needless to say, always at the 
cost of the unfortunate business man, be he large manu- 
facturer or small shopkeeper. I know of an undertaking 
carrying on a library business in about three hundred railway- 
stations. It has had to obtain the same number of Govern- 
ment licences ! 

Last, but not least, comes the Custom-House. A tariff 
which is frequently prohibitive; a classification which leaves 
it to the officials to class goods high or low, as they think best; 
an organisation which makes it necessary to waste five to 
six hours in getting out a parcel of goods worth perhaps £3 
or £4, the duty on which is probably £1,—this is not an 
arrangement likely to benefit trade. 

A small example will show how the duty is frequently levied. 
A friend of mine received an old woollen carpet from Germany. 
In one corner of it his initials were embroidered in silk, and 
he was therefore charged as if the whole carpet had been of 
silk! A whip with a silver handle is classed as silver, &c. 
The rule is: If in doubt, charge the highest duty. 

That under such circumstances trade does not and cannot 
flourish, is manifest. That this system also leads those who 
need not publish their balance-sheets to return a lower income 
than they make, is not unnatural. The idea prevalent is: All 
means are permissible to avoid the terrible taxation. 

Of indirect taxes on spirits and tobacco, and of the Octroi 
—an Imperial tax in vogue in all the towns—I have said 
nothing.—I am, Sir, &e., 


Vienna, April 10th. RupoLPH Howarp KRAvse. 





A CORRECTION. 
(To THE EpiTor oF THE ‘‘ SpEcTaToR,’’] 
Sir,—In your article, in the Spectator of April 12th, on 
“Democracy and Justice,” you refer to “the French noble 
who said that God thought twice before he damned a man of 





his quality.” Is there not a slip of memory in the allusion 
thus made? Carlyle (“French Revolution,” Book I., chap. ii.) 
quotes the incident in question from Dulaure, in the following 
terms :—‘“ One has still partly a feeling with the lady Maré- 
chale: ‘Depend upon it, Sir, God thinks twice before damning 
a man of that quality.’ ”—I am, Sir, &c., i 





PAUPERISM IN THE BRADFIELD UNION. 
(To THE Eprror OF THE “ SPECTATOR.’ ] 
S1r,—Permit me to call your attention to an error in the 
figures of this Union, quoted in your review of “The English 
Poor-Law,” by Mr. Mackay. The figures given were :— 


1871, 1888. 
Outdoor PAUPENE: ~ ..ccccess pede dccscasadooss 260 ..ak. 100 
TPMT WORD ooo aa 5 cau sh npaoeseitigscdeenis GED asikece 42 
Pr TEE BRO IID 65 cS evscpcessceceecex esa MES dass 53d. 

Whereas the correct figures are :— 

QEAOOF TOMCEE oon escopscccedsacacncacess OOO. dicen 42 
RNIN a 5 ons acs dnteccaggavqavecssce eters 100 
RAS THN Dis POUT, 22S dacciads ces ca dscns sece » | Ea 53d. 


My excuse for troubling you is that the reduction of out- 
door relief is by far the most important feature, and, if 
judiciously carried out, must always result in a large decrease 
of indoor paupers, because the majority of paupers are created 
by out-relief.—I am, Sir, &c., 

CHAIRMAN OF THE BRADFIELD UNION. 








POETRY. 


A LOST PARADISE. 
GREEN fields and young faces, 
Sunshine and flowers— 
Ah, in far-off fairy places, 
Once they were ours! 





Now, when cares and crow’s-feet thicken, 
Brown locks are grey, 

Do the hedgerows somewhere quicken, 
Flushing with may ? 


Are the buttercups as golden P 
Do the harebells chime, 

In those meadows of the olden 
Blesséd time ? 


Look, how cold that sky above us! 
Ah me! to walk 

Where the daisies know and love us, 
And the sparrows talk! 


Hush! the wistful children heed us, 
Pausing in their play! 
Darlings, take our hands and lead us— 
You know the way. 
FREDERICK LANGBRIDGE. 








ART. 


ae Boe 
VARIOUS EXHIBITIONS. 
Very different kinds of art jostle one another in Bond Street 
at the present moment. Messrs. Dowdeswell once more earn 
the gratitude of lovers of painting by an exhibition which in- 
cludes examples of most of the successive French “ismes,” 
from Romantisme to Vibrisme, and other things as well. And 
alongside of this muster of the pioneers and skirmishers of 
modern painting, is brought up the Old Guard of English 
Pre-Raphaelitism in the shape of Mr. Madox Brown. Place, 
then, first to the veteran who has been persuaded at last to 
come up fora London review! And whatever has to be said 
in criticism of the painter, all honour to the fighter! The thin 
ghosts of Barry and of Haydon, if the ideal of mural painting 
still vex them, must be glad; for Pre-Raphaelitism, dead and 
gone though the formula be, is not really an old enough name 
for the art Mr. Madox Brown practises. Before the English 
Pre-Raphaelites were the German Pre-Raphaelites and their 
historical frescoes. And they gave fresh spirit to the old 
Raphaelesque ideal of Barry and Haydon, and brought about 
the Westminster Hall competition, and English historical 
fresco as we have it in the Houses of Parliament. And 
from all that Mr. Madox Brown survives. For years 
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he has been at work decorating the Town Hall at Man- 
chester with historical paintings; and the last of these, and 
some other sketches, he exhibits here. Now, these historical 
paintings are to painting pretty much what the Manchester 
Town Hall is to architecture. In the one case, the formula is 
to revive Gothic architecture; in the other, to revive the art 
of historical mural painting. And, as always, the formula 
is neither here nor there—the man is everything. - Mr. 
Waterhouse is conscientious about his Gothic, but is little 
of an artist: so his Town Hall is a well-meant failure. 


Mr. Madox Brown thinks historical painting a fine thing,. 


and it is, with a Baron Leys to do it. In Mr. Madox 
Brown’s hands, the art is hardly good enough to save 
the formula. We are bound to say, however, that, as we 
remember them, some of the subjects already in place at 
Manchester are much better than the canvas in question, 
whose subject is the escape of John Kay, the inventor of some 
kind of shuttle, from a mob of conservatives in the matter of 
shuttles. The drawing of the figures can only be called 
childish, and the colour is—well, perhaps “ Coloration ”—we 
do not quite know. But with these heavy technical deficiencies, 
Mr. Madox Brown has always had a certain sense for drama 
and for design. The drama here is tellingly set out, and the 
design is in several respects happily conceived. The little 
boy, especially, stretched over the working-bench, is good, 
and the knot of figures—John Kay, his wife, and two men— 
has its points, though it is rather overwhelmed by the large, 
scowling man who is lightly sacking the inventor. In one 
particular we are reminded of Rossetti,—the beautiful type 
chosen for the wife’s face. 

How little it matters what the formula may be in com- 
parison with the powers of the artist who adopts it, is illus- 
trated by the representative of Pre-Raphaelitism in a later 
generation, Mr. Burne-Jones. Before the work of the greatest 
of living designers, the previous question of the more or less 
antique lines on which the design runs hardly troubles our 
head. The thought is suggested by a piece of work exhibited 
this week and next by Messrs. Morris and Co., at 449 New 
Oxford Street. It isa piece of Arras tapestry representing the 
visit of the Three Kings, and is to hangin the Chapel of Exeter 
College, Oxford. It is a revival of an old art to which Mr. 
Morris has given years of patient experiment. The invention 
of the figures is Mr. Burne-Jones’s, the rich detail, colour 
and execution, Mr. Morris’s. The child and angel are beautiful 
inventions, and the whole thing a triumph of workmanship. 
Exeter College Chapel, again, is a dreary example of the 
Gothic revival; but it must have been a pleasure to both 
artists to do something for their old college, and to illustrate 
one of the kinds of clothing that Gothic buildings used to 
have, and have still in some cases, as in the Cathedral of Reims. 


Among the French pictures at Messrs. Dowdeswell’s, the 
Corots are delightful. With them is a good example of 
Corot’s imitator, Mr. Peppercorn. Other familiar names are 
represented—Rousseau, Diaz, Troyon, Daubigny—and some 
less familiar, such as Hervier (note No. 81, ‘‘ Farm Scene,” 
and No. 83, “Sheds”), and Michel, the painter who is to 
Hobbema and Ruysdael for French landscape very much 
what Crome is for English. Boudin, a pupil of Troyon, 
bathes his shipping scenes in a fine blue atmosphere. Then 
there is a brilliant pastel by Degas, painter of the ballet; 
several works by Segantini, the Italian Alpine painter, fresh 
in motive and in colouring,—Alpine labouring people and 
their flocks, cold blue waters, and bright green fields; and 
seven works by Mr. R. Noble, the young Scotch painter, 
who, by virtue of his affinities, is well at home in this 
gallery. He has a tender feeling for trees (see the bit 
of willow study in No. 133), and for the brown water of linns 
(181 and 131). His mannerism is to force the red note. 
One end of the gallery is hung with pastels and paintings by 
Mr. Henry Muhrman. It is interesting to see how the prac- 
tice of pastel seems to have reacted on his oil-work, so that at 
a distance it is hard to tell which medium has been used. 
The broken, beautiful greys, and dusty greens, and crumbling 
touches of light are reproduced with the brush. The technique 
is legitimate enough, and the effects in both mediums are 
extremely fine. For outdoor atmosphere, the hay scene and 
the landscape below it are admirable; and the glimmering 
dusk of the interior, “ The Evening Meal” (47), is equally good. 

Some weeks back, in writing of Mr. East’s Japan at the 
Fine Art Society’s Galleries, we expressed a wish that we 





might have to put over against it London as seen by a 
Japanese. How he might give us the men streaming from a 
City station in the morning, or people getting into a ’bus in 
the rain, or waiting at a theatre-door; the Row, the Strand, 
the Sandwich-man, the Aérated-Bread shop! For the present, 
the Fine Art Society gives us not that, but some drawings by 
Mr. Herbert Marshall of London as landscape. It is true 
that Mr. Marshall conscientiously dots his streets with figures ; 
but they are not his subject. What is more serious is that 
they do not always fall into their place as part of the land- 
scape whole. There is one exception to this, the “ Van 
Accident in Whitehall,” where the crowd and the horse itself 
are cleverly put in, and help the effect of the sunlit street. 
In this drawing and in several others—eg., “The Law- 
Courts and Temple from the River” (28)—there are signs of 
more original observation than we commonly get in Mr. 
Marshall’s work. Too often we are reminded that a stronger 
man has been that way before. But in his own line and till a 
stronger comes, Mr. Marshall is a fair illustrator of Words- 
worth’s sonnet. It is an exasperating thing for the painter to 
notice with what ease literature can deal with the pictorial 
side of towns by its art of suggestion. The painters of London 
lag hopelessly behind Charles Lamb and De Quincey, and 
even in Paris the artist of “ L’@uvre” is only a brave literary 
dream in the studios. 








BOOKS. 


eae 
PRINCE RUPERT.* 

Lorp RonaLp GowER has written this little book because 
he thinks that his hero is “ worthy of a niche in the temple of 
fame.” Has he not got one? Is not his name even printed 
in the newspapers at least once a month? Was there not a 
man-of-war called the ‘ Rupert’ afloat during his lifetime, and 
is there not now an ironclad so styled? Does any one ever 
think of Cromwell, as a soldier, without conjuring up the 
brilliant figure of his fiery antagonist ? We have even had in 
our time a “Rupert of debate,” showing how the Prince’s 
name has become a sort of synonym for dash and reckless. 
impetuosity of onset. In fact, we may say that he lives in the 
popular mind as a symbol of that unhesitating courage which 
neither counts cost nor consequence. Then he is known to the 
men of science and to the artists, as well as the soldiers and’ 
sailors ; andif it be said that few can tell little about him, does 
not the remark apply to many much greater men? Lord 
Ronald’s “ generally well-informed friend” who only knew that. 
Rupert was a son of Charles I., must surely be an exception ; 
but whether he be or not, even on his deceitful memory the 
name of Rupert had left an indelible impress, and that is 
fame, in whose temple, we should say, considering how little, 
relatively, the man did, he has a rather large niche. 

Prince Rupert was a child of adversity. He was born at. 
Prague in 1619, a year before the Elector Palatine Frederick V., 
also called “the Winter King,” and “the Queen of Hearts,” 
his father and mother, were driven out of the Kingdom 
they had so audaciously accepted. Our author says that 
the baby was forgotten in the panic, and only saved by a 
chamberlain, who picked him up and flung him into the 
last coach, which hurried: off through the snow,—a fine 
romantic beginning for the little man. His boyhood was 
passed in Holland with his parents, and he is said, like most 
other boys of that date, to have been attracted by soldiering ;, 
but not much is known about him. Holland was a nursery of 
captains, and had long been, especially while Maurice lived ;. 
for when he died, his successor, Frederick Henry, was nothing 
like so good a master, and it was Rupert’s misfortune that he 
never had stern discipline in his youth either from an able or 
an indifferent superior. Hence his great defects were not 
corrected, his sterling soldierly qualities were not fairly 
developed by wholesome training under a severe captain, and 
he commanded before he had learned to obey. Nor was he 
taught prudence by defeat and failure. His first campaign 
may serve as a key to his whole career, and show that the boy 
was the father of the man, with the qualification that even “the 
man,” as he appeared in our Civil War, was still only a boy. 
It is narrated that in 1638 he raised a little army, himself 





* Rupert of the Rhine: a Biographical Sketch of the Life of Prince Rupert, 
Prince Palatine of the Rhine, Duke of Cumberland, &c. By Lord Ronald Gower. 
London: Kegan Paul and Co. 
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commanding a horse regiment, and that in company with 
Lord Craven, he marched against the Imperialists, whom he 
burned to overthrow. They were in superior numbers; yet 
Rupert, charging, then as afterwards, straight into the enemy, 
was worsted and captured, and Lord Craven with him. He 
was only rising nineteen when he dashed headlong into the 
hostile army, and can hardly be blamed for imprudence, since 
he felt his springing courage, but did not know, never having 
learned, his trade. That combat placed him in the power of 
Ferdinand of Austria, who kept him a prisoner, more or less 
closely, for three years, chiefly at Linz. That hard measure 
deprived him of much-needed schooling. He studied drawing 
and painting, and gave way to his real bent, scientific research, 
improving an instrument, for example, invented by Albert 
Diirer to test perspective; but that was not the kind of self- 
education required by a headstrong young man who aimed at 
becoming a great commander. It is to the want of restraint 
and firm discipline in youth that we trace Rupert’s grave 
defects as a leader alike of armies and of horse, and his 
long captivity deprived him of the last chance of profiting 
by a good master. For, a few months after he rode away 
from Linz a free man, he landed in England and plunged into 
the war. 

He was very young, only twenty-three, and to youth much 
must be forgiven ; indeed, he had but just completed his twenty- 
sixth year when he quitted England. He brought energy, 
confidence, perhaps over-confidence, and some instinctive 
skill, the dexterity as well as the daring of the hunter, to the 
aid of his uncle; but he sadly lacked experience, and the cool 
judgment which experience should bring. He seems to have 
been master of himself and his troopers in a skirmish or a 
foray ; he lost his head too often in battle. His gay, jovial, 
devil-may-care temper, his prompt decision, and the swift rush 
of his charge, whether upon a handful of horse, as at Powick, 
or upon a whole wing of horse and foot, as at Edgehill, suited 
the Cavaliers, who despised their enemies, and who were as 
undisciplined as their leader. In a pitched field he and they 
thought only of the foes immediately before them, and nothing 
of the main battle. Rupert always went his own way in a 
fight; overthrew, pursued, plundered, and seemed not to have 
the least notion that he was part of an army which should act 
together. Cavalry, no doubt, especially English cavalry, are 
hard to hold when started forward. Rupert, except in 
skirmishes, as at Chalgrove Field, does not appear to have 
made any attempt to restrain and guide himself or his gallant 
troopers. He rode and they rode in wild career, and the 
cooler Parliament captains, working with measure as well as 
vigour, either won the victory—as at Marston Moor, Naseby, 
and Cheriton—or obtained advantages which made the con- 
test at the worst a drawn battle. It was hot, young blood, 
want of knowledge and sound training, which made Rupert 
hurry himself into the wrong place at decisive moments, so 
that his crushing charges were of no use. He was fairly 
beaten at Marston Moor, when he went down before the real 
soldier whom he named “ Ironside ;” but conduct would have 
enabled him to win Edgehill, and perhaps, though it is doubt- 
ful, retrieve Naseby; but in action he never showed conduct 
proper to a great or even good leader. ‘“ Rupert’s sole notion 
of tactics,” says Mr. Gardiner, “was to charge the enemy ;” 
a judgment which may go too far, but one for which much 
might be said. Certainly in no battle did he show the sterling 
qualities of a first-rate cavalry commander. Here again it is 
only fair to remember that he was very young, that he had 
spent several years in prison, that his experience of war was 
limited to audacious combats, as at the siege of Breda, and 
one wild action which landed him in the castle of Linz, where 
he studied art and made love to the Governor’s daughter. 
The wonder is that a youth brought up so irregularly should 
have done so well. If he had had the training of Turenne, or 
even of George Monk, providing that his impetuous spirit 
could be tamed to obedience, he might have been made into a 
good captain. 

As it was, he shone only in partisan warfare. There was a 
magnetic quality about him which attracted men, a tireless 
energy which drove them on, for he imparted his quenchless 
spirit to his troopers, and a freedom of action not overweighted 
with scruples. He was called “Prince Robber,” and he did 
rob, as all foragers and flying partisans must; but he did 
not or could not always enforce his orders, and got credit for 
things he might have prevented. At Birmingham, for 





example, when he stormed in and ordered his men to spare 
the beaten foe, they sacked the gallant little town under his 
eyes and set it on fire. His soldiers plundered Brentford 
when they had wrested the place from the regiments of Holles, 
Broke, and Hampden, which came into action one after the 
other, and were worsted in detail, despite a stout resistance. 
He was unable or unwilling, probably unable, to restrain 
them. So it was at Leicester ; but at that period the passions 
of both parties had become inflamed. Rupert was certainly 
not a man to think much of fire and slaughter compared with 
success. He had, however, fine feelings on some occasions. 
When he summoned Caldecot Manor House, owned by Mr. 
Purefoy, a Parliament officer, Mrs. Purefoy refused to sur- 
render. The garrison consisted of the lady, a Mr. Abbott, 
eight man-servants, and a few women :— 


‘*The outer gate was forced,” writes Lord Ronald Gower, “but 
a well-directed fire laid low three officers and many more [? men], 
and Rupert had to retire. The attack, however, soon recommenced ; 
the wind blowing towards the house, Rupert had some outhouses 
fired, and under cover of the smoke, returned to the assault. The 
little garrison, finding resistance hopeless, surrendered ; probably 
their stock of ammunition had failed; but throughout the siege 
Mrs. Purefoy and her maids kept reloading the muskets, and even 
melted the pewter plates for bullets. When these brave women 
came forth, and Rupert found how small had been the defending 
force, he not only gave orders that nothing should be injured or 
taken from the place, but paid a deserved tribute of admiration 
to the lady of the house.” 


We trust the Prince’s orders were better obeyed than they 
were on subsequent occasions when, steadfastly repelled, he 
at length overcame. Lord Ronald Gower naturally decides. 
doubtful points in a sense favourable to his hero. He thinks, 
for example, that Rupert was justified in fighting at Marston 
Moor by the terms of King Charles’s letter of instructions. 
He sees in the terms of that document an “absolute com- 
mand.” None such are to be found, and though there is a 
phrase which, if taken alone, might bear the meaning put on 
it, the words are qualified by others, and no one, now or then, 
could say what the super-subtle King did really mean. 
Plainly, however, Rupert had a discretion; he used it, fought 
and lost. In fact, a far greater captain, “ Old Ironside,” 
routed him and all that was his. The truth is, that young 
Rupert, really excellent in many things, was not in a high 
sense a General at all, and least of all on a battle-field; yet 
he had a keen soldierly insight at times, and Mr. Gardiner 
even says that he suggested the ‘new and brilliant strategy 
of the campaign of 1644.” Whether he could have carried 
out his own notions of warfare, is another question. His 
brightness, dexterity, speed, and unflinching energy none 
can gainsay; but he wanted ballast as well as judgment, which 
might have come had he served obediently for years under a 
master of the craft. At sea he roved and fought, whether as 
“ buccaneer,” or sea-general with Monk, pretty much as he did 
on land, and altogether one cannot but look on him as fair 
material spoilt for want of training. 


How tough he was may be gathered from an incident in his 
varied life which has escaped the notice of his noble admirer- 
Pepys has recorded that the Prince was trepanned in February, 
1666-67, ‘“ which was in doing,” he writes, “ just as we passed 
through the Stone Gallery, we asking at the door of his 
lodging and were told so.” The operation was successful, and 
under date April 3rd, Pepys says: “This day I saw Prince 
Rupert abroad in the Vane room, pretty well as he used to be, 
and looks as well, only something appears to be under his 
periwig on the crown of his head.” When the Dutch broke 
into the Medway in June, the recently trepanned Prince, like 
stout old Monk, was to the fore, and actively engaged in 
making the most of the means improvised to counteract them. 
Evelyn writes, June 14th: “1 went to see the work at 
Woolwich, a battery to prevent them [the Dutch] coming up 
to London, which Prince Rupert commanded, and sunk some 
ships in the river.” Lord Ronald gives his hero the lion’s 
share of such “glory” as there was; but he gives him too 
much, and is not fair to Monk and Middleton. On the whole, 
despite his fiery valour, one cannot help thinking that, had he 
lived now, fighting Rupert would have been, not a soldier, 
but a man of science, and a shining light at the Royal Society, 
of which, indeed, he was a member. His real bent was in that 
direction, and he would have been more useful, perhaps more 
brilliant, as an inventor and philosopher, than ever he was as 
a warrior. 
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ANARCHY IN AMERICA.* 


Mr. Micuart J. ScHaack, in the portrait prefixed to this 
volume, looks every inch of him a resolute Captain of Police; 
while his book not only shows him to be so, but shows him to be 
also a man of judicious and just mind, as well as a lucid and skil- 
ful narrator of a complicated and curious story, of which he 
himself must be regarded as the principal hero. His object is to 
trace the origin and tell the tale of the conspiracy which cul- 
minated in that terrible outrage of May 4th, 1886, at Chicago, 
by which eight policemen were instantly killed and some 
seventy others severely wounded, many mortally, while a still 
larger number of the comrades and accomplices of the per- 
petrators were slain or disabled. It was owing to Captain 
Schaack’s acumen and persevering courage that the authors of 
this great crime against humanity were finally run to earth, and 
after a patient and difficult trial, put to an ignominious death 
by doom of the people of Illinois. But the book is no mere 
diatribe against Socialists or Anarchists in the name of law 
and order; on the contrary, its pages abundantly justify the 
declaration of its author, that the police of Chicago were 
actuated by no feeling of hostility “to these people.” “We 
understand,” adds Captain Schaack, “the genesis of their 
movement; we can put ourselves in their places and feel the 
things which actuate them ; we are prepared to make as many 
excuses for them as they can make for themselves; we are 
ready to grant everything they could claim, and more; but 
we see above this, and beyond this, facts which they forget and 
forego.” The above sentence, indeed, reads almost like an 
apology for the Chicago desperadoes, and in writing it, Captain 
Schaack seems to have confounded the explanation of a crime 
with its justification,—processes which are by no means always 
identical, but are not seldom confounded, out of, as well as 
within, the limits of the United States. 

After a brief sketch of the anarchic movement in Europe, 
in the course of which a list is given of some forty dynamite 
or explosive outrages, perpetrated or attempted in the United 
Kingdom between 1881 and 1885, in the interests of Dis- 
union rather than of Socialism, Captain Schaack traces the 
history of Socialism in America, and finds its origin in the 
exodus of Socialists from Germany following the enactment 
of Prince Bismarck’s stringent laws against them. This un- 
welcome immigration took place about 1873, but for some time 
the Socialists were studiously moderate in their language on 
the whole, and refrained from all overt action. Their pro- 
gramme embraced the following, among the more practical 
demands. Eight hours were to constitute the normal working- 
day, and it is worthy of notice that all violators of this principle 
were to be punished as criminals. Employers were to be 
liable for all accidents to workmen, the administration 
of justice was to be gratuitous, all conspiracy laws were to be 
abolished, and all means of communication to belong to the 
State, together with all banking and industrial enterprises, 
which were to be managed by free co-operative trade-unions 
for the good of the whole people. It is not, however, by their 
programmes, which for the most part refute themselves, that 
these Socialists are dangerous to peace and progress, but by 
their methods, which, though they do not wholly disdain 
political means, are mainly based upon secrecy, violence, and 
terror. One of their principal devices is to enlist the sympathies 
of the “ people” against every form of authority, by fomenting 
conflicts between capital and labour, and accentuating the 
bitterness of strikes by incitements to outrage,—mainly, 
perhaps, in the hope that the resultant punishment will still 
further alienate the masses from existing forms of government. 
An opportunity presented itself to these immigrant Socialists 
of putting their favourite tactics into execution in 1877, in the 
railroad strikes which took place in that year at Baltimore, 
Pittsburg, and Chicago. To what extent these disturbances 
were “ inspired ” by the Socialist leaders is not known, but that 
they soon fell under the management of the Anarchist party 
is certain. For reasons which are not apparent, Chicago 
became a centre of the Socialist organisation, and in 1878 the 
party numbered some 750 members, of whom nearly 400 were 
Germans, 150 British, 150 Scandinavian, and about 50 were 
French. The Irish appear to have held, and to hold them- 
selves, entirely aloof from all these Anarchist schemes, to which 
the Catholic clergy, for many obvious reasons, are bitterly 
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opposed. The Anarchists, however, as might be expected, 
were divided amongst themselves. Some were for attaining 
their objects by constitutional means; others desired to 
give constitutional methods at least a thorough trial in 
the first place; but a third, and much the most powerful 
party, advocated force as the sole real remedy for the 
evils they complained of, and only differed upon the ques- 
tion of the comparative availability of pike and gun, 
or dynamite. In Captain Schaack’s pages, the evolution 
of Anarchism in America may be easily traced, and the 
extraordinary story is amply illustrated by vivid por- 
traitures, as well as by portraits, of some of its most 
notable advocates,—Most, Reinsdorf, Schwab, Spies, and others, 
We must pass on, however, to the Haymarket conspiracy, which 
was the occasion of the volume before us being written. The 
story is worth telling again, for recent events in London 
make it worth listening to. In February, 1886, Messrs. 
McCormick, large agricultural-machine makers of Chicago, 
refusing to yield to the dictation of their workmen, who 
required them to discharge some non-Union hands they 
had taken on, announced a “lock-out,” and prepared to 
resume business as soon as possible with a new staff. 
Spies, Lingg, and other German Anarchists saw their oppor- 
tunity. They persuaded the ousted workmen to prevent 
the “scabs ”—anglicé, “ blacklegs ”—from entering the works 
on the day of their reopening. Revolvers, rifles, and bombs 
were readily found, the latter being entrusted principally to 
the hands of professional “Reds.” The most violent appeals 
were made to the members of Unions and the populace 
generally; but though a succession of riots were got up, they 
were easily quelled by the resolute action of the police, backed 
by the approval of the immense majority of the people of 
Chicago. Finally, a mass meeting in arms was called to take 
place on May 4th, 1886, at 7.30 p.m., in the Haymarket, a long 
and recently widened street of the town, for the express 
purpose of denouncing the police. But the intention of the 
Anarchists was not merely to denounce the police: this 
was the pretext only. The prisons were to be forced, 
the police-stations blown up, the public buildings attacked, 
and the onslaught on property and capital to be inaugurated 
by the devastation of one of the fairest cities of the Union. 
By 8 p.m. a mob of some three or four thousand persons had 
been collected, and were regaled by speeches that became more 
violent as the night wore on. At 10 p.m. the police appeared 
in force. The crowd were commanded to disperse peaceably. 
A voice shouted : “ We are peaceable.” Captain Schaack says 
this was a signal. The words were hardly uttered when “a 
spark flashed through the air. It looked like the lighted 
remnant of a cigar, but hissed like a miniature sky-rocket.” 
It was a bomb, and fell amid the ranks of the police. A 
terrific explosion followed, and immediately afterwards the 
mob opened fire upon the police. The latter, stunned for a 
moment, soon recovered themselves, returned the fire, charged 
the mob, and in a couple of minutes dispersed it in every 
direction. But eight of their comrades lay dead upon the pave- 
ment, and scores of others were weltering in their blood around 
the spot. Such was the Chicago outrage of May 4th, 1886. 


It was clear that with the information in their possession, 
the city police authorities had shown a culpable weakness in 
not taking earlier order with the Anarchist demonstration. 
It was equally clear to Captain Schaack that if the matter 
were left in their hands, the perpetrators of the outrage would 
go unpunished. He was thus induced to offer his services, and 
fortunately they were accepted. How he carried out the duty 
entrusted to him must be learned from his own pages, in which 
the whole story is set forth with the greatest precision and in 
minute detail. Suffice it to say he was entirely successful; 
the case was finally presented to the Court in July, 1886, and 
terminated in the condemnation of seven out of the eight 
defendants to the penalty of death. The various appeals 
allowed by American law were proceeded with, the defendants 
apparently being amply supplied with funds; but the verdict 
and sentence were upheld by the final United States Court. 
The Governor of the State, however, yielding to pressure 
rather than to reason, commuted the sentence, in respect of 
two of the prisoners, into imprisonment for life. Lingg, 
whose career is well worth studying, committed suicide in 
prison; the remaining four, clad in white muslin shrouds, 
| according to the curious custom of Illinois, were hanged in a 
| corridor of the Chicago Gaol on the 11th of November. 
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All met their death with apparent unconcern. Itis, indeed, 
quite a mistake to suppose that men of the anarchic type are 
commonly cowards. Whatever their natural temperament 
may be, they are stiffened by a peculiar fanaticism into 
an attitude of contempt for death, which, again, ordinary 
murderers often exhibit. True Anarchists are not destructive 
for destruction’s sake. They are actuated by a savage hatred 
of existing social rather than political systems,—some through 
disappointment ; some through a discontent engendered by an 
education that has given them tastes, intellectual and other, 
their position does not enable them to gratify; while a few, 
through an inability to see anything but the injustices and in- 
equalities of the world, are driven to wild schemes of vengeance, 
more or less mingled with even wilder visions of impossible 
utopias in the future. Their greatest defect, perhaps, is their 
absolute ignorance of human nature. It would be improper 
to close our notice without a word of praise for the lavishness 
with which the publishers have illustrated this volume. The 
illustrations are not of the highest merit, but they enliven and 
explain the text, and lend reality and vividness to the narrative. 





OXFORD.* 

Mr. ANDREW LANG is precisely the person who ought to 
write a small book of this kind on Oxford. His light touch 
and singular facility for seizing salient points, putting them 
in picturesque and easy prominence, and his antiquarian pro- 
clivities tempered by humour, in which the Dryasdust dullness 
usual in antiquarians is displaced by a half-cynical playful- 
ness, make him an admirable compiler of a sketch of Oxford, 
historical and picturesque. His graceful style is well seconded 
by equally graceful illustrations. 

The best thing in the book undoubtedly is “A Day of my 
Life at Oxford in the Fifteenth Century,” as it might have 
been called, but is christened “A Medieval Undergraduate.” 
It is an admirabie summary and popularisation of the salient 
points to be deduced from Anstie’s great work in the Rolls 
Series, the Munimenta Academica, which reveal a life as 
different from Oxford life in these days as chalk from cheese. 
Those were the days when Colleges were few, and “un- 
attached” were many; when books were few, and lectures 
a living force; and when you could breakfast with a 
French undergraduate in the morning, thrash a Scotchman 
or an Irishman or a Yorkshireman in the afternoon, and 
join them all in a real downright gown against town riot, in 
which swords were drawn and blood was shed, in the evening. 
Those were the days when the University and the Colleges 
were still really what they were nominally in the Statute of 
Elizabeth, “charitable foundations ” in the strict sense of the 
word; when your “poor scholar” was passing rich on £3 a 
year; when the “commons” of a loaf of bread and a hunk of 
butter was his real subsistence for an ordinary day ; when they 
were all “ clerks,” in the sense of “ clerics ;” when the Chancellor 
was not a mere nominis umbra, but an actual ruler, and Oxford 
was a place where theology was a living force, and where the 
Schoolmen, the Friars, the Wycliffites, gave vital importance 
and force to the great movements of the day. All this 
was changed by the reactionary policy of the House of 
Lancaster, who suppressed Lollardry vi et armis, and, fol- 
lowed in their policy by the Tudors, reformed Oxford 
into the dull and stagnant order of every reactionary 
and obscurantist form of tenet, religious and political, which 
it remained till the reforms of thirty years ago. The sub- 
stitution of richly endowed Colleges for unattached students 
may have got rid of certain irregularities of life and manners, 
and abolished the terrible “chamber-deacons ”—real or pre- 
tended clerks, whose “researches” were like those of Francois 
Villon, poet and burglar—but it turned Oxford into an 
aristocratic boarding-school from a democratic thinking- 
shop, to the great detriment of the nation. It gave up 
to a party what was meant for mankind, it stamped out 
freedom of thought in matters religious, it stereotyped 
education, and it robbed the poor of their great centre of 
culture. The vulgarity of the dissidence of Dissent, and the 
insane lengths to which the Protestantism of the Protestant 
religion was carried by ignorant Quakers and Methodists, 
et hoc genus omne, may be largely imputed to the narrowing of 
the Universities from great popular schools of learning to an 
appanage of the upper classes, and the severance of the clever 
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lads of the lower classes from all opportunity of higher 
education. 

It is the fashion to attribute all sorts of damage at Oxford 
and Cambridge and cathedral towns to the Puritans ; but Oliver 
Cromwell spared the Cambridge plate, while Charles I. left 
Oxford not an ounce that he could lay his sacred hands 
upon. The statues above All Souls’ College gate, and even 
Laud’s porch to the University Church of St. Mary’s, which 
was one of his capital offences, were spared by the Puritans 
at the intercession of a Puritan grocer, Nixon, who founded 
a school for the poor: while the far more beautiful reredos at 
All Souls’ had been destroyed by Royal order; and Charles 
and his cavaliers would convert a College into a stable, or an 
ancient wall into the materials of a fortification, as soon or 
sooner than look at it. Needless to say that Anthony Wood 
furnishes copious information for the Oxford of the seven- 
teenth century, where the richly endowed sinecurists of the 
Colleges do not seem to have been, in point of manners, much 
above the “chamber-dekyns ” of former times. He quarrelled 
with one Peers, who was employed to translate his History of 
Oxford :— 

‘“* As Peers always cometh off with a bloody nose or a black eye, 

he was a long time afraid to goe anywhere where he might chance 
to meet his too powerful adversary, for fear of another drubbing, 
till he was Pro-proctor, and now Woods is as much afraid to meet 
him, lest he should exercise his authority upon him. And although 
he be a good blowzeing blood, yet it hath been observed that 
never since his adversary hath been in office hath he dared to be 
out after nine, least he should meet him and exact the rigor of the 
statute upon him.” 
Such was the odiwm literarium of Restoration days. But 
Wood died in 1695, “forgiving every one,”—whereupon Mr. 
Lang pertinently observes : “ He could well afford to do so. In 
his Athene Ozxonienses he had written the lives of all his 
enemies.” A little later, Prideaux remarks how Balliol men 
frequent “a dingy, horrid, scandalous ale-house, fit for none 
but draymen and tinkers,” and there “by perpetual bubbing 
add art to their natural stupidity to make themselves perfect 
sots.” Dean Aldrich, of Christ Church, whose three reasons. 
for drinking have become classical, carps at Prideaux quite in 
the spirit, as Mr. Lang says, of modern Oxford: “ He would 
do little or nothing besides heaping up notes :”— 

“This habit of carping, this trick of collecting notes, this 
inability to put a work through, this dawdling erudition, this 
horror of manuscripts, every Oxford man knows them, and feels 
those temptations which seem to be in the air. Oxford is a dis- 
couraging place. College drudgery absorbs the hours of students 
in proportion to their conscientiousness. They have only the 
waste odds-and-ends of time for their own labours. They live in 
an atmosphere of criticism. They collect notes: they wait: they 
dream : their youth goes by, and the night comes when no man 
may work.” 

A bit later, in 1715, the loyal Oxonians pulled down the 
Presbyterian, Quakers’, and Anabaptists’ meeting-houses, 
and the Heads of Houses “ represented that it was begun 
by the Whiggs,’—a true head-of-house way of supporting 
your supporters. It is refreshing to find that All Souls’ 
was at this time Whig. It had been, therefore, described by 
Prideaux as “a scandalous place;” while, according to Hearne, 
they were “all low churchmen, more shame to them,” and on 
the anniversary of Charles I.’s execution dined off woodcocks 
“whose heads they cut off in contempt of the memory of the 
blessed martyr.” In 1728, Dr. Johnson was “sconced twopence,” 
as he informed his “‘ sconcer,” “ for non-attendance ona lecture 
not worth a penny.” A Balliol man cut his throat with a view 
to suicide. The Master sent the servitor to “sconce him five 
shillings,” and “ tell him that the next time he cuts his throat 
T'll sconce him ten.” 

In these dark times, Gibbon writes :—‘“To the University 
of Oxford I acknowledge no obligation, and she will as cheer- 
fully renounce me for a son as I am willing to disclaim her for 
a mother.” Yet “Terre filius” could write—but his pro- 
duction was ordered to be burnt by the small-beer drawer, and 
himself expelled,— 

“‘ Since in religion all men disagree, 

And some one God believe, some thirty, and some three.” 
Every one knows that Shelley suffered the same fate for a 
similar cause: and every one who wishes to know what 
Oxford was like at the beginning of the century, should read 
Hogg’s Life of Shelley. 

One may hope that Oxford has improved now. We feara 
good many lectures are still given “not worth a penny ;” but 
Oxford does not now exhibit the old horror of manuscripts, 
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and the effect of the University Tests Act, and of unattached 
students, may perhaps enable it in time to shake off some of 
the dust of ages, and the reproach of academical uniformity 
and dead-aliveness. 





THE BOOKWORM.* 
“THERE is a deal of fine, confused eating on a sheep’s head,” 
said the Ettrick Shepherd, in Noctes Ambrosiane. And there 
is a deal of fine, confused reading in the book before us, for all 
who like books, and the ways of those who buy, or sell, or bind, 


or illustrate them. The arrangement of its pleasant contents 


is desultory, and the index is hardly full enough. But this is 
the head and front of the anonymous editor’s shortcomings. 
It is a pleasure, therefore, to congratulate him on having found 
in Mr. Elliot Stock a publisher whose taste has done full 
justice to the Bookworm. Praise rather than criticism is 
what this interesting miscellany calls for, and the end of this 
notice will be attained if it succeeds in indicating the truth of 
that remark. 

The volume opens with “Some Bookstalling Reminiscences,” 
and every book-hunter will agree with the writer’s assertion 
that “London is far and away the bookstaller’s paradise, the 
happy hunting-grounds of the genuine book-collector.” But 
when he says that there is no more profitable a pastime than 
bookstalling, his words are open to misconstruction. The 
man who buys books simply for use, and who does not mind 
broken sets, will find this pastime profitable indeed. But he 
who buys to sell again, will nearly always be disappointed. 
The exceptions, however, to this rule are sometimes very 
striking. The present writer knows a man who bought an 
edition of Paradise Lost in ten books for threepence. The selling- 
price thereof would have been ten pounds at least; but the 
book-finder was robbed of the fruits of his luck by one of those 
methodically mad conveyers who are described in this book 
under the head of “ biblio-kleptomaniacs.” It is a far cry from 
book-hunters of the humbler sort to a man like Mr. Bernard 
Quaritch, who may be called, we take it, “ the grand Napoleon 
of the realms” of book-buying. An interesting sketch of his 
invaluable, but far from priceless, collection of forty thousand 
volumes, throws no light upon the question whether this 
gentleman can sell with profit the wares which he buys so 
boldly. It seems likely that he would not “laugh with alien 
lips” at Butler’s— 

“ Fortune the audacious doth juvare, 
But lets the timidous miscarry.”’ 

Yet we should not, of course, venture to hint at such a matter, 
did we not read here concerning the late Mr. Henry Bradshaw, 
of Cambridge, that this collector, who could “ give points” to 
Mr. Quaritch, sold the best of his own books by auction once, 
and got exactly sixpence for every pound he had spent in their 
purchase. Mr. Bradshaw held for long the important position 
of University Librarian, and his “professional memory” 
was amazing. It is possible that the old scholastic maxim, 
which associated weakness of judgment with strength of 
memory, may point the moral of his failure. And it is curious 
that Mr. Bradshaw, with all his book-buying, never bought a 
book which he did not read. For, as the author of the lively 
essay on “ Buying Books” observes, a genuine book-collector 
would consider it the sheerest folly to attempt to read the 
books which he accumulates. A wealthy brother of Bishop 
Heber possessed thousands, he telis us, of volumes he had 
never seen, and on his death-bed wrote orders to his agents to 
purchase more. There are other passions than love which are 
strong as death, and we should like to hear what the Bishop’s 
brother had to say for himself before ranking him on a level 
with the men who collect walking-sticks or postage-stamps. 

There are many pleasant pages about bookbinding in this 
Bookworm. An eminent French Chancellor, Jean Grolier, was 
the founder of the French school of ornamental binding. He 
set the words, “Io Grolierii et amicorum,” in one corner of his 
books. But this inscription did not mean that his friends had 
leave and licence to borrow those volumes, which were 
beautiful exceedingly in the costly and elaborate bindings to 
which his patronymic gives a name. It meant that he was 
fond of gathering his friends together in his library, where 
they “talked books, and bindings, and editions, and title- 
pages, and colophons, often till the gray dawn came timidly 
through the stained-glass window.” The way of such men 
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with such books might be as hard to follow as the way of a 
serpent upon a rock. The way of Charles Lamb with his 
was of another kind, for we find him quoted in the section 
immediately preceding the above as stating that a book 
reads the better when the topography of its plots and notes 
is thoroughly mastered, and when we “can trace the dirt in it, 
to having read it at tea with buttered muffins, or over a pipe.” 

From the curiosities of book-lore with which this volume is 
studded, we select the following as a specimen :— 

“There is a curious frontispiece to an edition of the classics, 

published on the Continent. The copper-plate which faces the 
title-page, represents, on one side, Christ upon the Cross, and upon 
the other, a figure of the author, from whose mouth a label seems 
to issue forth, with the following words inscribed on it: ‘ Lord 
Jesus, lovest Thou me?’ This question is answered by another 
label affixed to the mouth of the Person addressed: ‘ Highly-famed, 
excellent, and most learned Rector Seger, imperial poet, and well- 
deserving master of the school at Wittenberg, thou knowest that 
I love Thee.’ ” 
It is far from clear why the above should be labelled, as it 
is, “ A Literary Echo.” Yet, oddly enough, itis one, in a sense. 
For, by an oversight, the curious frontispiece is described, 
totidem verbis, on a previous page. 

Amongst the books which were sold in Henry Grattan’s 
library were two which, we read, were almost sure to be 
secured for Paris. One of these deals with The Crimes of the 
German Emperors. It belonged to the French Imperial Library, 
bears on the cover the gilded stamp of St. Cloud, and on the 
fly-leaf has the following endorsement :—“ This book was 
taken by me out of Buonaparte’s Library at St. Cloud 
by right of conquest. 1815. J. Grattan.” An editorial 
note would be welcome here. For we are left in doubt 
whether this book was secured for Paris, and in doubt when 
the sale took place. It began, we are told, on Tuesday, 
November 6th, nearly seventy years after the death of 
the great Irish patriot. This is not precise enough; and it 
would be interesting to learn if Mr. J. Grattan won what he 
was pleased to miscall his “right of conquest ” at Waterloo. 
Hints about books which are worth buying “for the rise” are 
always interesting. Mr. Frederick Cattle is of opinion that 
Frederick Tennyson’s Days and Hours would be cheaply 
bought by the six or seven shillings for which it can still be 
had. And he also is of opinion that the early wise will buy 
the In Memoriam, Poems, and Princess, which were once 
volumes of the “Parchment Library.” An interesting and 
amusing notice of Bailey’s Dictionary makes us think that 
this too is a book which the early wise will buy. For it is not 
only a most entertaining book for desultory reading, says 
“W. R.,” but it has preserved from oblivion a large number 
of archaic words and phrases, and is indispensable to students 
of the literature of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 





IRELAND AND THE ANGLO-NORMAN CHURCH.* 
In this volume, made up of lectures delivered at Trinity 
College, Dublin, Professor Stokes takes up his investigation 
into the religious and social condition of Ireland at the point 
where he left off in his interesting work on Ireland and the Celtic 
Church. He has chosen the title of Ireland and the Anglo- 
Norman Church for his new volume, not because the Anglo- 
Norman system succeeded completely in ousting the old Celtic 
Christianity, but because in the main, and over the greater 
part of Ireland, it effectively supplanted its rival. Nearly all 
the great architectural remains in Ireland were the work of 
the Anglo-Norman clergy. The Eastern half of the island 
came entirely under their system, and they also succeeded in 
extending it to the chief places in the West. Galway, for 
instance, bears the Celtic-sounding name of “the city 
of the tribes;” but the tribes were only Anglo-Norman 
families who settled there and converted it into an English 
stronghold in the midst of a Celtic district. Still, the 
line of division was not a very broad one. There were 
rather two parties than two Churches, though their mutual 
dislike was not much less intense than that of Catholic 
and Orangemen. The Anglo-Norman ecclesiastics had little 
respect for the native Church or any of its saints, except Saint 
Patrick. The blood of martyrs they believed was the seed of 
the Church; but the unique feature about the introduction of 
Christianity into Ireland was that it produced no martyrs. 





* Ireland and the Anglo-Norman Church: a History of Ireland and Irish 
Christianity from the Anglo-Norman Conquest to the Dawn of the Reformation. 
By the Rev. G. S. Stokes, D.D., Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the 
Vaiversity of Dablin, London: Hodder and Stoughton, 
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Giraldus Cambrensis taunted the Archbishop of Armagh with 
the fact, but the Irish prelate had a ready answer. “It is 
true,” he said, “ that, though our nation may seem barbarous, 
uncivilised, and cruel, they have always shown great honour 
and reverence to their ecclesiastics, and never on any occasion 
raised their hands against God’s saints. But there is now 
come into the country a people who know how to make 
martyrs, and have previously done it. Henceforth Ireland 
will have its martyrs as well as any other country.” The 
Welshman’s taunt may seem unreasonable, but possibly 
Christianity would have sunk deeper if the force of the initial 
resistance to it had been greater. 

It was chiefly in the old monasteries and the wilder parts 
of the country that the Celtic system survived. In the 
Culdees, some Irish Presbyterians have fondly thought to find 
their own ancestors; but, as Professor Stokes remarks, the 
only point of resemblance is that the churches of both are 
square and ugly. The Culdees were simply the old Celtic 
monks in a state of decay. Their abbots married and trans- 
mitted their dignity to their descendants, until Malachy, St. 
Bernard’s friend, divided the office between a lay and a clerical 
abbot or coarb, leaving the former to look after the temporal 
concerns of the monastery. These monasteries continued 
closely bound up with the tribal system, and the monks and 
dependants of one tribe had very little regard for those of 
another. Even where both monasteries belonged to the same 
clan, the feeling was often very bitter. The Book of Lenagh 
imprecates terrible penalties on the heads of the monks of that 
monastery who should go to Cloone. And armed conflicts 
between the followers of rival saints were not unfrequent. 
Among ourselves, there is something of the same kind to 
be found in the annals of Bath and Wells. In one thing, 
however, the Culdees surpassed their Anglo-Norman rivals ; the 
literary remains of the period come almost entirely from them. 


Though delivered from the Chair of Ecclesiastical History, 
Professor Stokes’s lectures are far from being confined to 
purely ecclesiastical questions. He rather endeavours to 
pick out the salient facts from the tangled maze of Irish 
history, and present them in a readable and intelligible 
manner. This is the only way in which the history of this 
period can be written to any purpose. Both in this and his 
previous volume, Professor Stokes’s main object has been to 
redeem Irish history from the reproach of being uninteresting, 
and to say that he has succeeded largely is his best praise. 
His treatment of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries is much 
fuller than that of the fourteenth and fifteenth, chiefly owing 
to the fact that the publication of the Calendars of Irish docu- 
ments in the Rolls Series breaks off with the end of the former 
period. As the English Calendars are being continuously 
printed, Ireland would seem to have good ground of complaint 
in this respect. 

It is the general belief that to Henry II. is due the credit 
of planning the invasion of Ireland. Professor Stokes proves 
once more that this is no better than a popular misconception. 
The original invaders were Welshmen, Flemish mercenaries, 
and Norman-Welsh knights, whom Dermot had enlisted in 
Wales. The FitzGeralds, the FitzStephens, and Strongbow 
were private adventurers, like founders of the East India 
Company, and it was only when Strongbow became heir to 
the Kingdom of Leinster, and Henry began to fear the estab- 
lishment of a powerful Kingdom in the sister-isle, that he 
turned his thoughts to Ireland. It was this fear rather than 
any desire to avoid the consequences of Becket’s murder, that 
induced him to cross over himself in 1171. In the previous 
year he had forbidden any of his subjects to cross the Channel 
without his consent, and there are records of heavy fines 
imposed for disobedience to his order. In Ireland his policy 
was governed by similar considerations. His main object was 
not to set up a strong Government in the country, but to 
prevent any of the Anglo-Norman settlers from founding 
a kingdom there. He appointed De Lacy justiciary, as a 
counterpoise to Strongbow, and assigned him the Kingdom of 
Meath, with a palatine jurisdiction. Ulster, Kilkenny, and 
Waterford were similarly dealt with. The result was that 
the internecine strife of the Norman nobles prevented the 
new system from acquiring a firm hold on the country, and it 
gradually went from bad to worse down to the end of the 
fifteenth century. With the much-abused Poynings’ Act, as 
Professor Stokes points out, begins a brighter era. Since 
then Ireland has had a great deal to go through, but still its 





advance has been continuous. The Ireland of 1600 was 
superior to that of 1500, and of 1700 to that of 1600; 1800 
marked a great advance on 1700, and the Ireland of to-day is 
a pleasanter place to live in than the Ireland of our grand- 
fathers’ time. So at least says Professor Stokes, and to say 
this is not to exaggerate past evils or underrate present difficul- 
ties. The historian judges not by years but by centuries, and 
it is from this point of view that the outlook is most hopeful. 





GERMAN SOCIALISM AND FERDINAND 
LASSALLE.* 


Tus book contains at least one cleverly turned sentence, 
which is worthy of quotation, and that chiefly as a varia- 
tion upon the popular rather than intelligible phrase, “ We 
are all Socialists now.” “Jourdain,” says Mr. Dawson, “did 
not know until some one told him, that he had been speaking 
prose all his life; and a parallel might well be drawn between 
the bourgeois gentilhomme and the unconscious Socialist of 
modern times.” This method of expressing what would seem 
to be a popular belief is especially interesting because, better 
than anything else, it illustrates the fallacy which underlies 
that belief. Jourdain talked prose because it was not 
in his nature to ascend into the higher air of those 
lofty ideas which can only be adequately expressed by 
poetry. The very phrase “unconscious Socialist ” involves 
a reversal of the process. A Socialist, at all events in 
the academic sense of the word, is a man who aims 
at the realisation of certain ideas, which are none the 
less ideas that they are mistaken ones. Rodbertus, Marx, 
even Lassalle, were undoubted idealists. To be a Socialist in 
this sense, one must be conscious. To affirm that every one 
of us is an unconscious Socialist, is as reasonable as to say that 
every one of us is an unconscious Demosthenes or Gladstone. 
All that is really meant by the declaration, “We are all 
Socialists now,” is that nowadays the impulses of humanity 
and brotherliness can more easily than they could at an earlier 
stage in the world’s history, be utilised for tempering the 
operation of the competitive principle. Then, when following 
the multitude, Mr. Dawson affirms that “the State post, tele- 
graph, railway, and bank, the free school, the Poor-Law system, 
the factory laws, sanitary legislation—these are all institutions 
which must be unconditionally condemned, if Communism and 
Socialism are evil in theory,” he confounds with Socialism and 
Communism the organised co-operation of a community. The 
refutation of Mr. Dawson—out of his own mouth—is an easy 
matter. He is a very moderate exponent of Socialism indeed— 
fair to its critics, and not too blind to the faults of its apostles. 
Yet he tells us that “Socialism makes land and capital 
collective—whether in the hands of the State or of com- 
munities is a subordinate question—it rejects the system of 
private undertakership, abolishes rent-income in all forms, 
supplants the wages contract, and regulates both production 
and distribution according to plan and method.” How many 
advocates of a State Post, one would like to ask Mr. Dawson, 
believe in the Socialism he here defines ? 


The last few years have seen the publication of such a host 
of English works on Socialism, all, of course, dealing with the 
German variety of it—the best, in the sense of being the most 
popular, is perhaps Mr. John Rae’s Contemporary Socialism— 
that, as a matter of necessity, a very great deal that Mr. Dawson 
has to say in his book, which runs to nearly three hundred too 
closely printed pages, is of necessity familiar as household 
words. But there is genuine novelty in the manner in which he 
groups the facts and theories which constitute Socialism round 
certain persons. It is not surprising, perhaps, that the first place 
among these should be given to Lassalle. He is the romantic 
hero of the earlier Socialistic movement in Germany,—its 
Byron and Alcibiades rolled into one, or, as Lassalle preferred 
to consider himself, its Robespierre. His stormy life, his 
tragic death, his fascinating personality, above all his curious 
connection with Prince Bismarck, will for many a year, per- 
haps even for many a generation, make Lassalle appear to the 
Socialists of Germany what Danton used to appear to the 
redder Republicans of France. Yet the more one reads his 
story, the less one is attracted by his character. Mr. Dawson 
is no blind hero-worshipper, and so he as good as allows 





* German Socialism and Ferdinand Lassalle: a Biographical History of German 
Socialistic Movements during the Century. By William Harbutt Dawson. London: 
Swan Sonnenschein and Co, 1890, 
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that Lassalle’s connection with the Countess Hatzfeldt 
was, to say the least of it, capable of misconstruction. 
Nor does his love-affair with the capricious Helene von 
Dénniges, which led to his death, look any the better 
when it is placed under the microscope. There seems to 
have been far more egotism than love in it. Before it 
began, he was admittedly sterblich verliebt with another lady. 
He even wrote to his friend the Countess that Helene is one 
“who—what with me is an absolute necessity—is quite 
absorbed in my will.” Finally, Lassalle seems not to have given 
a thought to the feelings of Racowitz, the man whom Helene 
jilted for his sake, and who ultimately shot him in a duel. 
Then, in his literary disputes with his chief rival, Schulze- 
Delitsch, Lassalle indubitably descended to coarse vitupera- 
tion. Yet this overweening egotism was Lassalle’s strength 
as well as his weakness. It enabled him to become a 
dominating personality over large masses of men, to steal their 
hearts from Schulze-Delitsch, to go through a positively 
frightful amount of work in a very short space of time, and 
to become beyond all question the greatest agitator that 
Germany, if not the Continent, has produced. 

Regarded as a sort of popular manual or historico- 
sociological text-book of German Socialism—and in this 
respect it has no rival, and possibly not even a second—Mr. 
Dawson’s book is perhaps even less notable for what it con- 
tains about Lassalle, than about other Socialists who were 
more philosophers and less men of action than he was. In it 
there are explained at full length the doctrines of the pioneers of 
German Socialism, and of its leading teachers whose influence 
is felt down to this day, such as Rodbertus, Marx, and Engels. 
Mr. Dawson is especially to be thanked for his chapter on 
Rodbertus, to whom, perhaps because he was not specially 
violent in his language, many of bis contemporaries have 
done but scant justice, but who was probably responsible 
for what is morally, if not intellectually, best in Lassalle. 
There have been, indeed, when all is said and done, more dan- 
gerous thinkers than this “Ricardo of Economic Socialism,” 
who, while he contended that the State should own the land and 
capital absolutely, also held that it should exercise no super- 
vision over the incomes of persons, neither over the persons 
themselves nor over their free wills, who, moreover, advo- 
cated compensation to expropriated landlords. Mr. Dawson’s 
account of German Socialism during and since what he terms 
“the era of repression” is, like everything he writes, well 
condensed and fair, although he does not perhaps quite allow 
for all the political and social difficulties of the position taken 
up by the late German Chancellor. Nor does he appear quite 
to realise the awful dreariness of the latter-day Socialistic 
creed. Is it credible that the Enthusiasm of Humanity will be 
awakened in the breasts of large masses of men by such 
sentiments as Bebel’s: “ We aim in the domain of politics at 
Republicanism; in the domain of economics at Socialism, and 
in the domain of what is to-day called religion at Atheism ” ? 
A propagandist Atheism is impossible, if not unthinkable. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 





London of To-Day, 1890. An Illustrated Handbook of the 
Season. ByCharles Eyre Pascoe. (Simpkin.)—This is the sixth 
annual edition, “revised, and in part rewritten,” of alittle volume 
that deserves the success it has attained. Guide-books are 
generally more serviceable than entertaining; but Mr. Pascoe 
has the art of writing in an attractive style, and the information 
contained in these pages is alike varied and precise. The 
stranger to London is not likely to go far wrong if he attends to 
the compiler’s ample instructions, and there are not many 
Londoners who will not find them of service. Where to live and 
to dine, what to see, what excursions to take, the different worlds 
into which London is divided, the prominent events of a London 
season, fashionable outdoor resorts, the clubs, the theatres, the 
associations of the streets, the memorials and things of fame that 
give interest to London—on these topics and many more—the hand- 
book has something fresh and useful to say. Nor is this all, for Mr. 
Pascoe, after stating that ‘no monetary value” attaches to any 
such recommendation, does not hesitate to praise certain hotels, 
restaurants, and shops. This is perhaps a little unfair to others 


unknown to him which may be equally good, but country-folk 
and Americans will probably find the advice thus tendered 
the most useful portion of the volume. 
amusing and clever. 


The illustrations are 





My Mistress, the Empress Eugénie ; or, Court Life at the Tuileries, 
By Madame Carette. Authorised translation. (Dean and Son.) 
—Long experience must have convinced the mass of readers that 
no very surprising disclosures, nor any material addition to the 
history of the time, are to be expected from books of this stamp. 
In spite of the regulation announcement of the startling revela- 
tions which the forthcoming work will contain, and the sensation 
which its appearance will cause in the highest circles, we know 
that there is little to hope for beyond an occasional good story, or 
perhaps a clever portrait of some illustrious personage. Madame 
Carette’s book is, however, entirely destitute of any such attri- 
butes. There is not, from beginning to end, one amusing or 
interesting anecdote, or, we may say, any entertaining account of 
anything whatever. Even the relation of the Emperor’s dramatic 
escape from Ham fails to break the monotony of utter dullness 
which runs through the whole work. Madame Carette was 
evidently the very faithful and attached servant—she was the 
Empress’s private reader—of a Princess whose misfortunes have 
gained her the sympathy of even her bitterest enemies; but we 
think she would have served her mistress better by not setting up 
as her historian. Not, indeed, that so very uninteresting a work 
can be expected to do any harm to any one. It is merely a harm- 
less compilation of innocent stupidity. The translation offers 
more points of interest, partly through the surprising variations 
of ordinary English idiom, and partly through the translator’s 
engaging habit of leaving French expressions untranslated when 
he does not see his way to rendering them. Some of these may 
be almost untranslatable; others, such as début, chef d’ceuvre, &e., 
are already incorporated in the English language ; but it is diffi- 
cult to see why such phrases as influences eatérieures, piéges 
mondains, air intime et habité, évocation souriante de la jeunesse 
envolée, should be left untranslated. 


Eleanor Lewknor. By B. Pullen-Burry. 2 vols. (Remington 
and Co.)—One is not favourably impressed by the beginning of 
this novel. Why “auricular faculties” instead of ears? Why 
is a Roman eagle said to have “waved” over an encampment ? 
The author can scarcely know what an eagle was. The reader will 
hardly be pleased as he makes acquaintance with the characters 
in the story, though he may see that the writer’s style does not 
always do justice to a certain power of thought. 


The sixth volume of “The Carisbrooke Library,” edited by 
Professor Morley (Routledge and Sons), bears the title of Parodies 
and other Burlesque Pieces. These parodies, &c., are the work of 
Canning, Ellis, and Frere, and with them is included “The Poetry 
of the Anti-Jacobin.” Of this poetry, the three mentioned were 
the chief authors; but Gifford, Lord Morpeth, and others also 
contributed to it. The best pieces in this volume are well known; 
but there is much that is amusing to be found in others that are 
more or less forgotten. Not unfrequently are we led to think that 
history repeats itself. It would not be difficult, for instance, to 
find parallels in the present day for “ The Great Statesman” and 
«Loyal Ballynahinch.” 

History and Pathology of Vaccination. By Edgar M. Crookshank, 
M.B. 2 vols. (H. K. Lewis.)—With regard to these twe volumes, 
we stand in a position quite different from that sometimes attri- 
buted to the reviewer. Instead of being prepared to criticise 
without having read them, we have read them but yet are not 
prepared to criticise. The two are, indeed, “as interesting as a 
romance.” ‘The first is a “Critical Inquiry,” the second contains 
“Selected Essays,” extending, in point of date, from Jenner’s 
“Inquiry,” published in 1798, down to Dr. Crookshank’s own 
report on an “ Outbreak of Cow-pox near Cricklade,” a report 
which was, indeed, the proximate cause of this publication. The 
conclusion to which Dr. Crookshank comes is that cow-pox and 
small-pox are radically distinct diseases; that inoculation is a 
scientific, though he does not say a commendable, practice; that 
vaccination is useless. Doctors, he regrets to say, so generally 
believe it to be efficacious, that it is not likely to pass soon out of 
use; but “nothing would more redound to the credit of the pro- 
fession and give evidence of the advance made in pathology and 
sanitary science than to acknowledge its futility.” If we may 
venture an opinion, it seems to us that our author is a little too 
fond of the “high a-priori road.” You cannot be protected from 
one disease by inoculation with another. Cow-pox and small-pox 
are different diseases. Therefore, cow-pox does not protect you 
against small-pox. It ought not, one should rather say, but, as a 
matter of fact, it often does. One test of this it is now impossible 
to apply ; but it was applied with great freedom in the last century. 
A letter quoted by Dr. Pearson, Physician of St. George’s Hospital, 
in his pamphlet of 1798, is much to the point. It was written 
by a certain surgeon resident in Thornbury, Gloucestershire, 
who had: been practising inoculation for thirty years. He 
had inoculated a certain farmer of the neighbourhood several 
times ineffectually. “Yet he assured us that he had never 
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suffered the small-pox; but, says he, ‘I -have had the cow- 
pow lately to a violent degree, if that’s any odds. We took 
the hint, and, on inquiry, found that all those who were un- 
infectable had undergone the cow-pox. I communicated this fact 
to a medical society of which I was then a member, and ever 
afterwards paid particular attention to determine the fact. Ican 
now, with truth, affirm that I have not been able to produce the small- 
por, in a single instance, among the persons who have had the true 
cow-pox, except a doubtful case which you are acquainted with. 
I have, since that, inoculated some two thousand for the small-pox, 
amongst whom there were a great number who had gone through 
the cow-pox; the exact numbers of these I cannot tell, but I know 
that they all resisted the infection of variolous matter.’’ The italics 
in the last sentence are ours. The statement is a very difficult 
one to get over. For our own part, we should prefer the un- 
scientific safety of vaccination to the illusory safeguard of 
notification and isolation recommended by Dr. Crookshank,—how 
illusory is known to those who are acquainted with the thoughts 
and habits of the poor. 

Tales from the Faerie Queen. By Sophia H. Maclehose. (Maclehose 
and Sons.)—“ No attempt,” says the author, “has been made in 
writing these tales to interpret their allegorical or explain 
their historic bearing.” This is as it should be. It may be 
doubted, indeed, whether there is a unity of purpose in the 
story. Spenser seems to have been sometimes carried away by his 
own fancy, and to have told adventure for adventure’s sake. 
However this may be, Miss Maclehose has done quite right; for 
it is thus, and with this end, that she tells the story. It is buta 
small volume which she has given us, but it is full of incident, 
put together in a simple and pleasant fashion. 


How to Catalogue a Library. By Henry B. Wheatley. (Elliot 
Stock.)—Mr. Wheatley is an expert, and writes out of a fullness 
of knowledge in which he has few equals. It seems a simple 
matter to make a catalogue: the difficulties that crop up when 
the task is actually attempted are found to be numerous. If an 
author changes his name, for instance, during his literary career, 
under what heading should his works be entered? The British 
Museum says “the first,’ and accordingly, as Mr. Wheatley re- 
marks, refers the reader of Sir Francis Palgrave to “ Cohen,” a name 
which no one connects with him. Few of us have libraries which 
it is worth while to catalogue—indeed, it is becoming a question 
whether it is worth while to have a library at all—but this book 
will be found interesting to nearly all readers. 


We can recommend without reserve the Manual of Ancient 
Sculpture, by Pierre Paris, edited and augmented by Jane E. 
Harrison. (H. Grevel and Co.)—A book of standard merit, it 
has received additions of great value from the accomplished 
archeologist through whose hands it has passed in the process of 
adaptation to the needs of English readers. It embraces a wide 
field, nothing less than the sculpture of Egypt, the Asiatic East, 
Greece, and Italy, and takes in the long period from the earliest art 
of the kingdoms of the Nile to the Greco Roman school of the 
second century of our era. The illustrations are copious and 
excellent. 

The World’s Explorers: Palestine. By Major C. R. Conder, D.C.L. 
(G. Philip and Son.)—A critic need do nothing more than express 
what must be the universal opinion, that no one could tell the 
story of Palestine more fitly than Major Conder, and that no 
exploration has a better title to rank among the great achievements 
of geographical discovery than this. Some of the characteristics 
of exploration are possibly absent, or certainly subordinate. 
But in depth and universality of interest, and in the patience 
and skill with which the work has been carried out, the 
exploration of Palestine yields to none. Readers will be deeply 
grateful to the happy thought which led the editors of the series 
to include this subject in their list, and to entrust its execution 
to Major Conder. 

Messrs. Ginn and Co. (Boston, U.S.A.) send us, in their useful 
“ College Series of Greek Authors,” Homer’s Odyssey, i -iv., edited 
by B. Perrin. The notes are fairly satisfactory in their treat- 
ment of any difficulties or peculiarities that may occur in the text. 
They seem somewhat wanting in illustrative effect, and are 
perhaps a little dull. Professor Perrin gives us no prolegomena, 
but adds a useful bibliography. 

Andocides de Mysteriis et de Reditu. Edited by E. C. Marchant, 
B.A. (Rivingtons.)—The historical and linguistic interest of the 
speeches of Andocides amply justifies the labour spent upon them. 
It is only indirectly, perhaps, that they help us in our search for 
the truth of the Hermes mystery ; but as specimens of Attic prose 
they are of great value. Mr. Marchant prefixes a careful intro- 
duction, and adds a continuous annotation. 
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For one pair of eyes which fail from old age, & 
dozen are worn out by the use of improper spectacles, 
This is the result of wearing qpeteien which are 
made by the gross, and so cannot, as a rule, suit any 
person's requirements accurately. 

Mr. BROWNING’S system of suiting the sight is to 
carefully test the eyes without the use of atropine or 
belladonna, and then have a pair of spectacles or 
folders made specially, under his own supervision, for 
each person who applies to him, the lenses being 
worked to suit all peculiarities of vision and the 
frames made to fit the features.—_JOHN BROWNING, 
Ophthalmic Optician (Author of “Our Eyes,” now in 
its Eighth Edition), may be consulted free of charge 
in all cases of failing vision, at 63 Strand, London. 
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Manufactory, Birmingham, 


‘¥ ay ‘Bailway Station—MATLOCK BRIDGE, 
HYDROPATHY, Telegraph Office—MATLOCK BANE, 


CONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSICIANS. 
SMEDLEY'’S. 


| Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Covered 
MATLOCE. 

















| Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
| and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &c. 


| Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week. 


NEW RESTAURANT. 
HAPPY THOUGHT.—Messrs. Debenham 
and Freebody have added a good-size lancheon-room to their 
extensive establishment, Cavendish House, Wigmore Street, W. 
Families living in the Suburbs, and at still more remote distances, 





are wont at certain seasons of the year to come to town for a day’s 
shopping, which often proves a fatiguing expedition to daughters as 
wellas mothers. This room will prove a comfort to such visitors, 
as not only the usual lunch of cutlets, chickens, tongues, salads, &., 
can be had, daintily served, but most excellent tea and coffee. With 
these latter are offered sweet and savoury sandwiches, those 
appetising relishes to the popular ‘ five o’clock,’ now in such high 
favour.” —Queen, March 22nd, 1890, 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


——~>——_ 
Alexander (Mrs.), A Life Interest, cr 8V0..........00:s:seecseeeereeee acepuepaneed (White) 2/0 
Bairstow (J. O.), Sensational Religion in Past Times, cr 8vo.........(E. Stock) 2/0 


Barrie (J. M.), My Lady Nicotine, cr 8vo .............++++ (Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
Boldrewood (R.), The Miners’ Right, 3 vols. cr 8v0 ...........s:00++- (Macmillan) 31/6 
Browning (R.), Essays and Thoughts, by J. T. Nettleship, cr 8vo (Mathews) 7/6 
Butler (E.), A Consideration of Gentle Ways, cr 8V0........ .....seeeee (E. Stock) 3/6 
Calmonur (A. E.), Confessions of a Doormat, cr 8V0..........c0-seseeee eeeeee (White) 1/6 
Clavering (V.), Till the Great Assize, 3 vols, cr 8vo 
Cole (W. H.), Notes on Permanent Way, cr 8vo..... 


























Davidson (D.), Memoirs of a Long Life, cr 8vo....... Lisitecipdnapniieanaaeal (Douglas) 6/0 
Dawson (W. J.), The Makers of Modern English, cr 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) 5/0 
Dizon (C.), Annals of Bird-Life, cr 8vo . (Chapman & Hall) 7/6 
Donovan (D.), Man from Manchester, cr Svo... .(Chatto & Windus) 6/0 
Doyle (A. C.), The Firm of Girdlestone, cr 8vo. (Chatto & Windus) 6/0 
Durham (W.), Science in Plain Language, cr 8vo. rr me 
Fletcher (J. 8.), Mr. Spivey’s Clerk, or 8V0 ..........cccsseeeees (Ward & Downey) 6/0 
Fox (H. F.), Models and Exercises in Unseen Translation (Oxford Univ. Press) 5/6 
Gibson (G. A.), Physical Diagnosis, cr 8vo ....... posencesisanidausontebate (Pentland) 10/6 
Gillmore (P.), Through Gasa Land, 8V0 ........sccccssssecesteeeesssserees Harrison) 7/6 
Gordon (A. J.), Ecce Venit, cr 8v0 ...........0....-.008 ......(Hodder & Stoughton) 3/6 
Gough (E.), Bible True from the Beginning, Vol. IIT., 8vo......... (C. K. Paul) 16/0 
Barris (D. G.), Basngs it Vered, CF O90.....5<.ccccesccesssccosavscsgedesiexsaves (H. Cox) 3/6 
Hoffman (J. W.), Cyclopsedia of Foods, cr 8V0........+...:00.csseeeeecerees (Hoffman) 2/6 
Hutton (A.), Fixed Bayonets, 460 ..........ccc00eeee ..(W. Clowes) 10/6 
Jewett (E. H.), Diabolology, 8v0 .................008 <i ...(Dickinson) 4/6 
Johnstone (D. L.), Puradise of the North, cr 8vo ..... iciveniediiee (Remington) 6/0 
Kettle (R. M.), The Old Hall Among the Water Meadows, cr 8vo ...(Unwin) 6/0 
Landor (W. 8.), Pericles and Aspasia, 2 vols, 12m0 ...............:sssereeeees Dent) 10/6 
Lane (E, W.), Manners and Customs of the Modern Egyptians (Ward & Lock) 2/0 
eo ge el ee ee ee ‘Longmans) 6/6 
Macready (W. C.), by Wm. Archer (Eminent Actors), cr 8vo ......... (K. Paul) 2/6 
Marryat (F.), Scarlet Sin, 2 vols, cr 8V0.......00...++ Shea ghen viens .(S. Blackett) 21/0 
Martin (E. A.), Glimpses into Nature’s Secrets, cr 8vo.. (E. Stock) 3/6 





Moilliet (S, H. K.), Broad Lines, cr 8vo AGriffith & Farran) 2/6 





Mullins (J.), Irrigation Manual, folio ..............s000-000008 sithsacnniashiniapasenined (Spon) 84/0 
Obersteiner (H.), Anatomy of Central Nervous Organs, roy 8vo ...... (Griffin) 25/0 
O’Brien (W.), When We Were Boys, cr 8V0 .......0:.csseesseseesseeeeees (Longmans) 6/0 
Payn (J.), The Burnt Million, 3 vols. cr 8vo ..... peavaneaguel .(Chatto & Windus) 31/6 


Philip (A.), Function of Labour in the Production of Wealth (W. Blackwood) 3/6 
Picard (E ), Nautical Terms and Phrases in French and English ..... (Griffin) 3/6 
Pindar’s Olympian Odes, &c., Notes by B. L. Gildersleeve, cr 8vo (Macmillan) 7/6 
PEE NIE TOE. AUN, DUD scsi vstnaneses os sess can osessacussasapenes (W. Blackwood) 7/6 
Rajah’s Heir, The, 3 vols, Cr BVO .0c..........seccescccerscscceseceseres (Smith & Elder) 31/6 
Ranbeck (F. £ ), Saints of the Order of St. Benedict, 8vo ... 
Robinson (W.), Gas and Petroleum-Engines, 8vo 
Ross (A. H.), Lord’s Prayer, and other Sermons, c 
Rudolph (Dr.), Clinical Diagnosir, roy BVO ........scceceeceeceeeeseeeees seeees (Griffin) 25/0 
Russell (W. C.), Horatio Nelson and Naval Sup’ gr (Putnams) 5/0 
Sacred Books East, Vol. 35, Questions of King Milinda (Oxford Univ. Press) 10/6 
Stephen (C.), Quaker Strongholds, cr 8VO........ssessecssersseesesereees (C. K. Paul) 5/0 
Sateliffe (J. D.), Handoralt, Ato ......000.00.cccce-ceccersosceeeeee (Griffith & Farran) 2/6 
Taylor (W.), Progressive Object-Lessons for Infant-Schools (National Soc.) 2/6 
Thayer (HK. H.), English-American, cr 8V0 ..........ccseccceseeee seeees (Heinemann) 7/6 
Thurston (R. H ), Handbook of Engine and Boiler Trials, Svo............(Spon) 21/0 

















Tripplin (J.), Watch and Clock Making in 1889, 8vo ..................(Lockwood) 2/0 
Tucker (A. B.), The Kingdom of Christ, cr 8vo (Griffith & Farran) 1/6 
Vaughan (R.), Stones from the Quurry, cr 8V0_ ....5:000..seseeeeeees (Macmillan) 5/0 
Vinet (A.), Life and Writings of, by G. L. M. Lane, 8vo . 7/6 
Watts (E.), Modern Practical Gardening, cr 8v0.........++. j 3/6 
White (T.), Romance of Posilipo, cr 8vo............+ ..(Eglington) 2/0 
Williams (J.), Simple Stories of London, Cr 8V0 ............:+seeeeteececeeeee (Black) 1/6 


Winckel (F.), Text-Book of Obstetrics, roy BVO ....c0..c.0...seeeeeeceeees (Pentland) 28/0 
Wolfendale (J.), Preacher’s Homiletic Commentary, Chrovicles,,.(Dickinson) 5/0 








UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


N OTICE is HEREBY GIVEN, that the next Half-yearly 

EXAMINATION for MATRICULATION in this University will commence 
on MONDAY, June 9th, 1890.—In addition to the Examination at the University, 
Provincial Examinations will be held at University College, Aberystwith ; 
University College, Bangor; The Modern School, Bedford ; Queen’s College, 
Birmingham ; University College, Bristol ; University College, Cardiff; The 
Ladies’ College, Cheltenham (for Ladies only) ; St. Gregory’s College, Downside ; 
New College, Eastbourne; The Heriot-Watt College, Edinburgh; The Royal 
Medical College, Epcom ; The Yorkshire College, Leeds ; The Wyggeston Schools, 
Leicester ; University College, Liverpool ; The Owens Coliege, Manchester ; The 
School of Science and Art, Newcastle-on-Tyne ; University College, Nottingham ; 
The High School, O-westry ; Firth College, Sheffield; Stonyhurst College; and 
St. Cuthbert’s College, Ushaw. ’ 

Every Candidate is required to apply to the Registrar (University of London, 
Burlington Gardens, London, W.) for a form of entry not less than five weeks 
before the commencement of the Examination. 


April 16th, 1890, ARTHUR MILMAN, M.A., Registrar, 


IBBERT TRUST.—ONE SCHOLARSHIP will be 
AWARDED on this Foundation in DECEMBER next, provided that a 
Candidate of sufficient merit present himself, 

Candidates must farnish satisfactory evidence of age, Graduation, and other 
points, the particulars of which may be obtained on application to the Secretary 
of the Trust ; andthe Names and Addresses of all Candidates must be sent tothe 
Secretary on or before OCTOBER Ist, 1890. 

ais PERCY LAWFORD, Secretary. 
Dr. Williams’s Library, Gordon Square, London, W.C. 


Ge HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


The SUMMER SESSION COMMENCES on THURSDAY, May Ist. 
, The Hospital contains 695 beds of which 500 are in constant occupation. 
Special classes are held for Students preparing for the Examinations of the 
University of London, and other Higher Examinations. 

APPOINTMENTS.—All Hospital Appointments are made strictly in accord- 
ance with the merits of the Candidates, and without extra payment. 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS in SEPTEMBER, 1890.—Two Open Scholar- 
ships in Arts, one of the value of 100 guineas, open to Candi: ates under 20 years 
of age; and one of 50 guineas, open to Candidates under 25 years of age. Two 
Open Scholarships in Science, one of the value of 125 guineas, and another of 50 
guineas, open to Candidates under 25 years of age. PRIZES are awarded to 
Students in their various years, amounting in the aggregate to more than £300. 

DENTAL SCHOOL.—A Dental School is attached to the Hospital, which 
affords to Students all the instruction required for a licence in Dental Surgery. 

COLLEGE.—The Residential College accommodates about 50 Students, in 
addition to the Resident Staff of the Hospital. Tte College contains a large 
Dining Ha)l and Reading Rooms for the use of the Students’ Club. 

For Prospectus and further information, apply to the Dean, Dr. PERRY, 
Guy’s Hospital, London, 8.E. 

















HE KING’S SCHOOL, CHESTER.—The Head-Master 
(Rev. C. L, FELTOE) bas TWO VACANCIES for Boarders in his private 
house, 17 Curzon Park. TERM BEGINS on APRIL 28th. 





ST? MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
PADDINGTON, W. 

TWO ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS of £50 each in Classics and Mathematics 
will be awarded by Examination on APRIL 25th, and in September there will 
be an Exawination for Entrance Scholarships in Natural Science. 

sinus are Special Classes in preparation for the Examinations of the University 
of London. 

The Prospectus and full yerticnlers may be had by applying to the School 
Secretary, Mr. FREDERIC H. MADDEN. 

The SUMMER SESSION BEGINS on MAY Ist. 

HERBERT W. PAGE, M.C., Dean, 


tee COLLEGE, EDINBURGH, 


Anumber of OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, varying from £60 to £20, will be open 
for Competition in JULY, to Boys between 11 and 15, 
For particulars, apply to HEAD-MASTER,. 


NIVERSITY ASSOCIATION of WOMEN-TEACHERS 
—President: Miss CLOUGH, Principal of Newnham College.—HEADS 
of SCHOOLS: The Association conducts Examinations (on the lines of the 
Oxford and Cambridge School Exams.) of Girls’ Schools and Boys’ Preparatory 
Schools in all subjects, or any single subject of the school curriculum. 
CANDIDATES reading for any of the various Public Examinations, or with a 
view to entering College, are assisted by means of Test Papers on any special 
subject, All Examiners are Members of the Association, and fully qualified ; they 
hold Degree or University Certificates, and are invariably experienced both in 
Class-Teaching and in Examining.—For particulars, apply to the Hon. Examina- 
tion Secretary, Miss L. HAIGH, 44 Shirland Road, London, W. 


EDICAL RESEARCH SCHOLARSHIPS 
GROCERS’ COMPANY. 

These Scholarships, three in number, each of the value of £250, and open only 
to British subjects, have been instituted by the Company as an encouragement 
to the making of exact Researches into the Causes and Prevention of Important 
Diseases, The Company appoint annually. At the next election two of the 
present scholars may be eligible for pny Pe ellen rage eng may be made 
at any time before the end of April, by letter addressed to the CLERK of the 
COMPANY, Grocers’ Hall, Princes Street, London, E.C., from whom particulars 
may be obtained. 


ILL HILL SCHOOL, MIDDLESEX, N.W.—Head- 

Master: 0. A. VINOE, Esq., M.A, late Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge. 
Second Master: T. T. JEFFERY, Esq., M.A., Fellow of Peterhouse, Cambridge. 
Boarding-House Master: T. H. JACKSON, Esq., B.A.—The SCHOOL will 
REOPEN on THURSDAY, May 8th.—For Prospectus and other information, 
apply to the HEAD-MASTER; to Mr. JACKSON, Burton Bank, Mill Hill, N.W.; 
or to the Secretary to the Court of Governors, A. ARNOLD HANNAY, Esq., 80 
Coleman Street, E.O. MINISTERIAL Exursitions: A limited number of Exhibitions 
for the Sons of Christian Ministers are at the disposal of the Governors. They 
are of the annual value of 31 to 46 guineas, according to the age of the Exhibi- 
ree further information, application should be made to the HEAD- 

AS ° 


Spe PUPILS received into HOME of University Man 
residing in CAMBRIDGE. Every personal attention to health and studies. 
References exchanged. Inclusive moderate terms.—Address, Box 713, Willing’s 
Advertising Offices, 125 Strand, London, W.C. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—TWO HEYMAN 
SCHOLARSHIPS of £25 per annum, for Boys under 14, will be offered 

on MAY lst. The Examination is in elementary subjects.—Apply, Rev. T. 
FIELD, Head-Master. 


)\DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, Limited, 34 
Hagley Road, Birmingham.—Head-Mistress : Miss A. J. COOPER, F.C.P.— 

The SCHOOL COURSE includes, in addition to the ordinary oe of a High- 
School Curriculum, Natural Science, with practical Laboratory Work; Drawing ; 
Class-Singing and Harmony; Needlework; and Physical Exercises. The New 
Buildings are capable of accommodating 200 Scholars. SCHOOL HOURS: 9.15 to 1; 
optional and extra subjects in the afternoon. SCALE of FEES: Four to Six 
Guineas a Term, according to age. For Boarding-House arrangements, apply to 
the Head-Mistress.—Prospectuses, &c., can be obtained from the Secretary. 
NEXT TERM COMMENCES MAY 6th, Entrance Examination at the School 
House on Monday, May 5th, at 19 a.m. 

3 Newhall Street. T. H. RUSSELL, Secretary. 


Nagi ag og | (high-class) -UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 

for LADIES, South Hampstead, N.W.—Modern Languages, Music and 
Art, as onthe Continent. Thorough modern education, careful training, refined, 
happy home. University Lecturers and eminent Professors. Pupils successful 
at London Matric., Higher Local, Local, and Music Examinations. Splendid house, 
fine grounds, in beautiful surroundings. Tennis, ridiog, swimming. 

















of the 























T. EDWARD’S SCHOOL, OXFORD.—SIX ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS, from £60 to £25 per annum, for Competition in JULY. 
—Address, Rev. the WARDEN. 


ELSTED SCHOOL.—Head-Master Elect: Rev. H. A. 
DALTON, M.A., Assistant-Master of Winche-ter, formerly Senior Student 

of Christ Church, Oxford.—THREE SCHOLARSHIPS in JUNE. Two of £40 
a year, reducing Schvol Fees to £8; One of £20. Kxamination in London 
begins June 25th.—For further particulars and Prospectus of School, apply, 
Rev. H. A. DALTON, Winchester. 


D ROM SCHOOL, 











ROMSGROVE WORCESTERSHIRE. 
Hrap-MasTER—HERBERT MILLINGTON, M.A. 

A First-Grade Public School, with Classical and Modern Sides, both fully 
equipped and organised. Excellent Buildings and Playgrounds, standing on the 
outskirts of the town, amidst beautiful scenery. The Honour List of 1889 com- 
prises a First-Class in Classics, Moderations, Oxford ; a Sevond-Class in Classic, 
“Greate,” Oxford ; 23rd place in Exam. for Woolw.ch Entrance; and Classical 
Scholarships of Trinity, Hertford, and Worcester Colleges, Oxford, besides less 


important distinctions.—For Prospectus, &c., apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 





NOLWYN BAY COLLEGE, N. Wales.—This High-Class 
College will be OPENED in MAY. Fecs moderate aud inclusive, The 
premises are splendidly situated at an elevation of 250 ft. above the Bay.—For Pro- 
spectus, &c., apply to the He«d-Master, F. F. RIGG, M.A., Strathmore Llouse, 
Southport, or to the WARDEN of the College, Tudor Hall, Colwyn Bay. 


— HOLLOWAY COLLEGE WOMEN, 
EGHAM, SURREY, 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS.—The following ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS will be awarded on the results of an Examination, to be held on July 9th, 
10th, and 11th :— 
TEN of £75 a year; TWO of £60 a year; FOUR of £50 a year. 
1 tenable for three years in the College, 
For Forms of Entry, and further particulars, apply to 
J. L, CLIFFORD.SMITH, Secretary. 
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KF, M.A. (Eton and King’s), prepares BOYS of from 8 to 15 

ears Py the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, ROYAL NAVY, &c: Healthy situation. 

Playground adjoins schoo]. Inclusive terms. Reference to the Provostsof Eton 
and King’s, the Head-Masters of Harrow, Uppingham, &c. 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—The GRANGE SCHOOL.— 
Rev. H. N. FOWLER, M.A., late Scholar of New Ooll., Oxford (for 12 
Assistant-Master at Malvern College), PREPARES BOYS between 8 and 

{Stor the Public Schools, &c. House expressly built for School, in fine situation. 


All requisites. 
HE COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING FARMS, 


Limited, Hollesley Bay, Suffolk.—For the TRAINING of YOUTAS for 
Golonial Life, &c.—Prospectus on application to the RESIDENT DIRECTOR. 


Man HILL SCHOOL, St. Leonards-on-Sea.—Mr. H. R. 











LIVER’S MOUNT SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH.— 

BOYS are PREPARED for LONDON and CAMBRIDGE. Thirteen boys 

have passed the Matriculation Examination of the London University during 

the past year. Nine passed in 1888, nine in 1887, ten in 1886. Number of Boys 
in the School, about 80. 


BAMINGTON.—Mr. C. G. C. MALLAM, M.A. Oxon. 

(late Assistant-Master at Newton College and Uppingham School), receives 

PUPILS, between the ages of 8 and 14, to prepare for the Public Schools and 
the Royal Navy.—For Prospectus, &e., apply, Rotherwood, Leamington. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE LONDON. 
FACULTY of MEDICINE. 
The CLASSES RECOMMENCE on MAY Ist, and are so arranged as to afford 
a convenient opportunity for Students to commence their Medical Course. 


Full information may be obtained from the office of the Selene, Gower Street, 
W.C. JOHN WILLIAMS, M.D., Dean. 
J. M. HORSBURGH, M.A., Secretary. 











USSAGE HOUSBE, near Stroud, Gloucester.—SCHOOL 

for BOYS on the COTTESWOLD HILLS, specially recommended for 
health. Established 40 years. Terms, from £50 per annum. The Rev. C. J. Young, 
Rector of Ilmington, Shipston-on-Stour, writes :—“‘I most heartily recommend 
the school. The head-master seems to ing his own energy into his pupils, 
and teaches them to think and to fear no difficulty in work of any kind. Much 
open-air life is also encouraged in an air better, I think, than Malvern, and ina 
wild and picturesque country which made my boys as fond of school as of home.” 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—ELECTION to FOUR SCHOLAR.- 

SHIPS (two of £80, one of £50, and one of £40) on JULY 18th, 1890. 

Candidates must be under 14 years of age on January Ist, 1890.—For further 
particulars, apply to the WARDEN, Radley College, near Abingdon. 


EW SOUTH WALES.—UNIVERSITY of SYDNEY.— 
CHALLIS OHAIR of HISTORY. 

The Senate of the University of Sydney invite applications from gentlemen 
qualified to fill the above-named Chair. rs ; 

The salary will be at the rate of £900 per annum, with three increments of £100. 

Farther particulars may be obtained from the Agent-General for New South 
Wales, 9 Victoria Street, S.W. ‘ ; ; 

Applications, stating candidate’s one, and accompanied by testimonials, must 
be ieonet to the Senate of the University of Sydney, and sent to the under- 
signed not later than May 5th next, to be forwarded to the Senate. 
SAUL SAMUEL, Agent-General for New South Wales, 

9 Victoria Street, London, 8:W. 








March 24th, 1890. 


ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION to 

fill up VACANCIES on the FOUNDATION and EXHIBITIONS, will 

take place on JULY 8th, 9th, and 10th.—For particulars, apply to the HEAD- 
MASTER, Dean’s Yard. 


UMMER TERM, 1890.—Miss S. W. CASE, assisted by 
Miss M. J. MATHESON, will REOPEN her SCHOOL on WEDNESDAY, 
May 7th.—96 HEATH STREET, Hampstead, April 4th, 1890. 


WENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER— 
The Council invite applications for the post of COBDEN LECTURER in 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. The stipend will be £150 per annum, together with 
a share of fees. Applications, with testimonials, must be forwarded, under cover 
to the Registrar, on or before May lst next. A statement of the Duties, &c., may 
be obtained on application. HENRY WM. HOLDER, M.A., Registrar. 


OVER COLLEGE.—A High-Class Public School on 
moderate terms. Recent successes are: Scholarships at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, and highest places in the Woolwich Examination. Special Classes for 
Woolwich, Sandhurst, and Army Preliminary Examination, Army Preliminary 
Examination held in Dover, 
Junior School—Excellent Music, Chapel, Library, Laboratory, Workshop, 
Gymnasium, Fives-Courts, Sea Bathing. 
Each boy has a separate bedroom. 
For particulars, apply to the Rev. W. BELL, M.A., the Head-Master, or the 
Hon. esctene, KE. W. KNOOKER, Esq. 

















ORNING PREPARATORY CLASS for the SONS of 

GENTLEMEN costestrely), 13 Somerset Street, Portman Square.— 

The SUMMER TERM COMMENCES APRIL 2lst. Miss WOODMAN will be at 
home on Saturday, April 19th, for Visitors. 


S*: ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 





With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. “ - . 





R. and Mrs. JOHN HUTTON can receive TWO or 
THREE YOUNG LADIES who require sea air. Special advantages for 
students of the violin,—29 The Avenue, Hastbourne. 





HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL EXAMINA- 
TION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on MAY 20th, 2lst, 22nd. Eleven 
Scholarships at least, of value a between £80 and £20 per annum, will be 
awarded. Ohief subjects—Olassics and Mathematics. Candidates must be under 
15.—For farther details, apply to the SECRETARY, Cheltenham College. 





LDENHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL, ELSTREE, 

HERTS.—FOUR JUNIOR PLATT SCHOLARSHIPS of the value of 

£30 each, tenable for three years, will be competed for on MAY 6th and 7th. 

Open to boys under 15.—For information as to Junior and Senior Platt Scholar- 
ships and Kxbibitious, apply to the Rev. J. KENNEDY, M.A., Head-Master. 





_Rer45 AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
CIRENCESTER. 


Established by Royal Charter, 1845, for Land Owners and Farmers, Land 
Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &c. Practical and Scientific Instruction 
in Agriculture and Dairy-Farming, Estate Management, Forestry, &. 

For Prospectus, with particulars of Farm and Dairy, Courses of Instruction, 
Scholarships, Diplomas, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 

NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, May 20th, 1890. 


OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 

COOPER’S HILL, STAINES.—The COURSE of STUDY is arranged 

to fit an Engineer for Employment in Europe, India, or the Colonies, About 50 

Students will be admitted in September, 1890. For Competition, the Secretary of 

owe ~. pany Bet _—. Ne the ae Works Department, and 
e Indian Te a) partment.—For 

SECRETARY, at the Collese.” ee wee Te 


PENSIONNAT de JEUNES DEMOISELLES, 4 Genave, 
_ Suisse.—Mdlle. BORCK regoit des JEUNES FILLES de bonne famille qui 
désirent compléter leur éducation en frangais. Excellente occasion pour 
apprendre l’allemand, l’anglais, ou l’italien, et pour étudier la musique, le 
dessin, et la peinture.—Prospectus et références A disposition. S’adresser 4 la 
Directrice, Mdlle. H. BORCK, Villa Clairmont, Champel, Gendve 


pre SCILLA, LAUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, late Head- 
Mistress of the Norwich High School, has a very comfortable Educational 
HOME for ELDER GIRLS. Garden and full-sized tennis-court. Numbers limited 


Qr= DLE SCHOOL, NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 
Heap-Master—Reyv. M. T. PARK, M.A. Oxon. 

Valuable SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS. Boys prepared for the 
Universities, the Public Services, Professions, and Busi Fees moderate. Ex- 
cellent Buildings, Chemical and Physical Laboratories and Workshops, large 
Playing-Fields, good boating, &c. 

NEXT TERM BEGINS APRIL 25th. 

For particulars and List of Honours, apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 




















EAMINGTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, Limited, 
19 The Parade.—Head-Mistress: Miss M. L. HUCKWELL.—The NEXT 
TERM will BEGIN APRIL 23rd. Special arrangements have been made for 
the reception of very young children. Miss Huckwell, by permission of the 
Council, has made arrangements to receive a few Boarders in the School-House. 
Particulars may be obtained on application to her.—Prospectuses and information 
as to Fees (which range from two to six guineas) may be obtained at the School, 
or from the Secretary, Mr. E. FIELD, 42 Warwick Street, Leamington. 


OLuLY HILL, HAMPSTEAD. 


Miss NORTON will REOPEN her SCHOOL on MAY 7th. There are 
VACANCIES. 











RIGHTON LADIES’ COLLEGE, SUSSEX.—Head- 
Mistress: Miss WILLOUGHBY, B.a., University of London. Assisted by 
Lady-Graduates, Honourmen, and London Professors.—French or German 
spoken by the entire resident staff. Fine premises; liberal arrangements; wide 
culture. Fee, £25 to £35 a term.—For Prospectus, address H. PERCY BECHER, 
Esq, 26 Bedford Row, London, W.C.; or, Rev. the WARDEN, Brighton Ladies’ 
ollege. 


HRIST’S HOSPITAL, LONDON.—No appointment 
having yet been made to the PRINCIPAL FRENCH MASTERSHGIP of this 
Hospital, APPLICATIONS from Gentlemen desir ns of becoming CANDIDATES, 
tozether with testimonials of recent date, and twelve printed copies of the same, 
may be left, under cover addressed to the Govern ors, at the Counting-House of 
the Hospital, on or before FRIDAY, May 2nd prox., and the personal attendance 
of Candidates will be required at 11.30 2.m. on Tuesday, 6th prox. Candidates 
must be Protestants, between 30 and 45 years of age, and Graduates of some 
University, with a sound kuowledge of Englis1 and experience in teaching large 
classes. The new Master will be required tv commence duty as soon as con- 
veniently may be.—Further information as to salary, &c., can be obtained on 
personal inquiry at the Counting-House of the Hospital, Newgate Street, E.C. 
April 17th, 1890. R. L. FRANKS, Clerk. 








OYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY.—The SIXTH 

ORDINARY MEETING of the Present Session will be held on TUESDAY, 

April 22nd, 1890, at the ROYAL SCHOOL of MINES, 28 Jermyn Street, S.W., at 

7.45 p.m., when the following Paper will be read :—“ Statistics of the Abatement 

in Crime in England and Wales during the Twenty Years ended 1887-88,’’ by 
GeorGE GROSVENOR, Esq. 


ATIONAL INDIAN ASSOCIATION —On 

SATURDAY AFTERNOON, April 26th, in the ROOM of the SOCIETY 

ot ARTS, John Street, Adelphi, a Paper will be read y C. PuRDON CLARKE, Esq., 

C.1.E., on “ Indian Art.” Sir Gzorez Brrpwoop, K.C.I.E., 0.8.1, LL.D., will 
take the Chair at 40’clock. No cards required.—E. A. MANNING, Hon. Sec. 


DRAMATIC PERFORMANCE of the “ANTIGONE” 

of Sophocles, with Mendelssohn’s Music, will be given at the WEST- 

MINSTER TOWN HALL on SATURDAY, April 26th, at 8.30 o’clock. Principal 

Characters by Viscountess Maidstone, Misses Jenkinson and Weston; Messrs. 

Jenner, Wyatt Davies, Hainsworth, &. Orchestra and Chorus. Conductor: 

Mr, BARNBY.—Tickets, 21s. and 10s. 6d., at Novello’s, 1 Berners Street; usual 
Agents; and Tree’s Ticket Office, St. James’s Hall. 


we of NOTTINGHAM. 


The CORPORATION of NOTTINGHAM are RECEIVING LOANS of 
an on MORTGAGE of the GENERAL DISTRICT RATES and BOROUGH 











Particulars may be had of the Borough Accountant, at the Water Offices, St. 


Peter’s Gate, Nottingham. 
SAM. GEO. JOHNSON, Town Cler*. 
The Guildhall, Nottingham, March 11th, 1890. 


HEFFIELD CORPORATION £3 PER CENT. STOCK, 
—ISSUE of £371,320.—The Corporation of Sheffield are prepared to receive 
applications for the above sum of Stock. Minimum price of issue, £100 per cent. 
Interest payable half-yearly on March Ist and September Ist. ‘orms of 
Prospectus and application, and all information required, will be supplied by 
W. FISHER-TASKER, Registrar. 
Borough Accountant’s Office, Bridge Street, Sheffield. 


LFRACOMBE.—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL. 

—An enjoyable health-resort. Climate mild and equable, with pure and 

rn 17 gman and fifty Rooms, well furnished and deoorated,—Tariff 
0! N > 
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THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY. 
ADMISSION FREE. 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
(About 26 doors West of Mudie’s Library.) 


ON VIEW DAILY, 10 to 6. 

The GREAT MASTERS, Botticelli, Lorenzo di Credi, Francia, Michael Angelo, 
Raffaelle, Titian, Da Vinci, Coreggio, Rembrandt, Van Dyke, Murillo, &., RE- 
PRODUCED in AUTOTYPE Permanent Photography, from the grand works in 
the Louvre, Hermitage, Uffizi, Madrid, Sistine Chapel, the National Gallery, 
London; the Royal Collections at Windsor and Buckingham Palace. 

The various Galleries have separate Albums, easily looked over, and of great 
interest to lovers of Art. Visitors are quite welcome to come and study them, 
and they will not be solicited to make purchases. 

For full particulars, see the AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 186 pp., 


free per post for 6d. 
OL D Pay Riis 
TEN ETCHINGS 


BY 
Cc. MERYON. 
Reproduced on Copper by the Auto-Gravure Process, and accompanied with 
PREFACE AND ILLUSTRATIVE NOTES 
By STOPFORD A: BROOKE, M.A. 


The Plates are attached, by the upper edge, to Whatman Paper cut-out Mounts, 
and enclosed in an elegant Portfolio. Price Three Guineas, 


FREE BY POST. 


“ AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Educational Art.’ A Pamphlet, 40 pp. Con- 
taining a Description of Autotype, suggestions for Decorating the Home with 
appropriate Pictures, short lists of Autotypes of the most celebrated Works, 
With 4 Illustrations of Frames and Mouldings. Press notices, &c. 


T HE A UT @ T YF 2 i 0-0 BM, 2 AiN:Y, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
(About 20 doors West of Mudie’s Library.) 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s. 6d. each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 
Half-Yearly Vols., ls. 6d. each; 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 





-| in quantities at the rate of 10s, per 100, on 





Ses, 


PBUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848, 
INVESTED FUNDS... sews nee nee, £10,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID ...  . see swe = wwe ~—:12,000,000 





rs'’T A TRS and DOWNSTAIRS 
By Miss THACKERAY. Z 
The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
, ae to the SEORETARY. 

Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions an 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 PaJl Mall East, S.W. . 








——— 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, 
OvuTsipE Pact, TWELVE GUINEAS, 





 _—— soiaiaieisbaiitiniieata .-£10 10 0| Narrow Column.............. sscoree £8 10 0 

Half-Page ....... 5 5 0} Half-Column ...... 115 0 

Quarter-Page  ....cccccccrssersrree 212 6 | Quarter-Columm..........00..0000008 O17 6 
i CoMPANIES. 

OmtmAde BAG oo ii6s.65.s\scsiecsseese £14 14 0 | Inside Page.......00.sseccssesces £12 12 0 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s. per 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch. 

Broad column, half-width of page, 10s, per inch, 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s, per inch, 
Broad column following *‘ Publications of the Week,” 13s, per inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 

Terms: net. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE SPECTATOR.” 





Yearly, Half- arterly, 
Including postage to any part of the United as e : 
ingdom ... ae BB sneees U Soe Oe 8 


Including postage to any ‘of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany ae 
Including postage to India, China, &c.... ie 








NOTICE.—In future, the INDEx to the “ Spectator”? will be published 





half-yearly, instead of yearly (from January to June, and from 
July to December), on the third Saturday in January and July. 
Cloth Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through 
any Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each. 








EDNESS, ROUGHNESS, 


secured. 


PEARS’ 


AWARDS as a COMPLEXION SOAP. 


or delicate and sensitive skins generally. 


Its regular use cannot fail to benefit the worst complexion. 


and CHAPPING Prevented; FAIR 
WHITE HANDS and HEALTHFUL SKIN and COMPLEXION 


SOAP. 


This world-renowned Toilet Soap has obtained FIFTEEN INTERNATIONAL 
It is specially suitable for ladies, children, 


HE UNION BANK of 


AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837, Incorporated 1880, 
Paid-up Capitul ........csecceeee cesses £1,500,000 
000,000 


Reserve Fund.........cs0.+0+ geseccoes seve 1,000, 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji, 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies, 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 





DATURA TATULA, for Smoking and Inhalation. 


REMEDY 
FOR 


THE CEST 


5s,, and 10s, 


SAVORY and MOORE, London; and obtainable everywhere. 


ASTHMA, 
DIFFICULTY OF BREATHING, HAY-FEVER, &c. 


Cigars and Cigarettes—Boxes, 3s., 6s., 8s. and 15s. Tobacco—Tins, 2s, 6d., 5s. 10s, and 18s. For Non- 
Smokers, Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation, Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 2s. 6d., 


W. R, MEWBURN, Manager. 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.0., 
London, 





INSTITUTED ‘AD. 1696, 
AND-IN-HAND INSURANCE 


SOCIETY. 

(MUTUAL, both FIRE and LIFE.) 
LIFE—Profits divided Annually. 
FIRE—Quinquennially or Septennially. 

EXPENSES 


BONUSES LARGE. MODERATE, 
NO PERSO. 






DOE TRI cic sencsnnen sekenptgny sansinnses £318,609 
Accumulated Funds. 2,362,265 
No. 26 NEW BR ET, E.C. 











BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 
Has the Oldest and Highest Reputation. 


NOTE.—First produced and designated CORN FLOUR by BROWN and POLSON 
in 1856; not till some time afterwards was any other Corn Flour anywhere heard of, and 





none has now an equal claim to the public confidence. 


NGLISH and SCOTTISH LAW 
LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION, 
(Founded 1839.) 

Whole Life Bonuses never less than £1 10s, per cent. 
per annum. Annuities. Loans, Liberal Conditions. 


ARTHUR JACKSON, ) 
General Manager. 12 Waterloo Place, 
FRANCIS E. COLENSO, FAIA. f London, 
Actuary and Secretary. 





H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, B,0., and 57 Oharing Orose, 
.W. Established 1782. 





IRKBEOK 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 

SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane. 

THREE PER OENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
calculated on the minimum monthly balances, when 
not drawn below £100. 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full parti- 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 


BAN K. 


F R 


USE 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


Cc OC O A. 


Sir 0, A, Cameron, M.D., says:—‘* I havenever tasted 
Cocoa that I like so well.” 


Moderate Rates. Absoiute Security. 
Liberal Loss Settlements, 
Prompt Payment of Claims, 
Joint Secretaries— 
W. 0. MACDONALD and F. B. MAODONALD. 
LOSSES PAID, OVER £17,000,000. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 
PILLS.—Coveus, InFLUENZA.—The soothin, 
properties of these medicaments render them wel 
worthy of trial in all diseases of the 7 
organs. In common colds and influenza, the Pills 
taken internally, and the Ointment rubbed over the 


ee 











The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at 
MeEsszs. DAMRELL AND UPHAM’s, 283 


Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A., and 
MEssks. BRENTANO’s, Union Square, New 
York City, U.S.A., where single Copies can be 
obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 





GOLD MEDA 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


chest and throat, are exceedingly efficacious. When 
influenza is epi ic, this treat t is the easiest, 
safest, and.surest. Holloway's Pills purify the blood, 
remove all obstacles to its free circulation through 
the Inngs, relieve the overgorged air-tubes, and 
render respiration free, without reducing the 
strength, irritating the nerves, or depressing the 
spirits ; such are the ready means of escaping from 
suffering when afflicted with colds, coughs, bronchitis, 
and other chest complaints, by which the health of 
so many is seriously and permarently injured in 
most countries, 








PARIS, 1878, 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN AND CO. 
RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS of the WORLD. 


573 pp, large 8vo, 7+. 6d. A Series of Papers by Epwarp Cropp, Canon 
RawLinsoy, St. C. Boscawen, J. Leaee, 8. Beat, IsaB, Birp, Sir A. LYALL, 
Dr. LeiTNER, F. York Powett, Oscar Brownine, J. A. Picton, Dr. Ep. 
Wuirs, J. CLirrorD, W. Pottarp FRep. Harrison, W.S. Lity, D. Naorost, 
F. Prncott, M. Joszru, J. M. Ropertson, A. P. Sinnett, Sir Frep. Pow- 
Lock, G. W. Foote, Dr. Crossxey, Stanton Cort, C. Vorsey, and 16 other 
leading Specialists on the 40 Principal Ethnic Religions, Christian Sects, and 
Philosophic Creeds. 

«A remarkable contribution to the literature of religious thought.’’—Man- 

chester Guardian. ‘‘ A remarkable compendium on religions.’’—Liverpool Post. 


HISTORY of the CIVILISATION of the 


RENAISSANCE, By Jacos Burckyarpt. Translated and Edited by S. G. 
C. MippLemore, A New Edition, in 1 vol. demy 8vo, 15s. 

By HUBERT HALL, F.S.A., of H.M.’s Public Record Office. 
With Illuminated Plates, Tint Plates, and 39 Cats, large 8vo, 15s. 


1. COURT LIFE UNDER the PLAN- 


TAGENETS. By Huserr Hatt, F.S.A., of H.M.’s Public Record Office. 

** Really a delightful book. It contains the results of a close study of the ad- 

ministrative, judicial, and social institutions of England at a most critical period. 

Pleasantly written and handsomely illustrated.”"—Journal of Education, “A 

surprisingly successful reproduction of life in the reign of Henry of Anjou. OF 

striking interest and genuine value.’”’»—Scotsman. ‘‘ Mr, Hall has a keen eye for 
the human interest in history.”—Saturday Review. 


Also, by the SAME AUTHOR, large 8vo, 10s. 6d., THIRD EDITION of 


2. SOCIETY in the ELIZABETHAN AGE. 


With numerous Coloured and other Plates from Contemporary Drawings, 
and a large folding Coloured Map of London in the 16:h Cent. 

“Students of Elizabethan literature may well rejoice in the recent addition to 
their libraries.’”’—Professor W. Hates, in the Academy. “ People who wish to 
understand the manners and customs of our ancestors as they really were, and 
not as they ought to have been, cannot do better than read it.”—Truth., 


THOS. DE QUINCEY: UNCOLLECTED 


WRITINGS. With Annotations by Jas.Hoae. 2 vols., with Portraits, 12s, 
“ As a master of style alone he is entitled to rank among the ‘ Immortals,’ ’’— 
Pall Mall, ‘* Two most welcome volumes.”—Yorkshire Post. ‘‘ Mr. Hogg has 


placed all lovers of De Quincey under an obligation.” —Academy. 











SCHOPENHAUER’S WORKS. 


Translated by T. BAILEY SAUNDERS, M.A.—2s. 6d. each, 


1. RELIGION: a Dialogue; and other 


Essays. ‘From the *‘ Parerza und Paralipomena,”) [Second Edition. 


2. The WISDOM of LIFE (‘‘ Aphorismen 


zur Lebensweisheit,’’ Part I.) 


3. COUNSELS and MAXIMS (“ Aphoris- 


men,” Part IT.) 
Scotsman says is (I.) is “ a vigorous translation of Schopenhauer’s minor, but at 
the same time most popular, writings...... Excellent and suggestive reading.” 


HISTORY of PHILOSOPHY. By Dr. J. 


E. ErpMann. Translated by several English and American Scholars, and 
Edited by Professor W. 8S. Hoveu. I.—ANCIENT and MEDIZ VAL, lis. 
II—MODERN, li:. IfI.—SINCE HEGEL, 12s. 
“A splendid mo:1ument of patient labour, critical acumen, and admirable 
methodical treatment.’”’— Pall Mall Gazette. 


These Three Volumes form an Introduction to 


THE LIBRARY OF PHILOSOPHY, 
For which the following Writers have already promised Volumes :—Professors 
Epwarp Carrp, JAMES WARD, Apamson, Wm. Watiace, ANDREW SETH, 
Joun Watson, OTTO PFLEIDERER, WM. Kniaut, Henry Jones, W. R. SorRLEy, 
W. S. Hoven; Messrs. D. G. Ritcni1z, W. L. Courtney, Dr. James Bonar, 
BERNARD BosanQvuet, J. 8S. Mackenzig. Each uniform in 8vo, 103, 6d. 


THROUGH the WORDSWORTH COUNTRY. 


By Professor W. Kniaut. With 56 Original Illustrations of Lake Scenery 
by Harry Goodwin. Second Edition, 4s. 6d. 
“The illustrations are charming, and admirably characteristic of the scenery.” 
—Times. ‘ This handsome and seductive volume,”—Saturday Review. 


A NEW BROWNING BOOK,—3s. 6d. 


BROWNING’S MESSAGE to HIS TIMES: 
his Religion, Philosophy, and Science. By Epwarv BerDoE. New Portrait, 
and 3 Fac-simile Letters. ‘‘ We have no doubt that the book will meet with 
the approbation and success which it deserves.” —Glasgow Herald. 

A NEW AUSTRALIAN NOVEL.—By HELEN DAVIS. 6:. 


FOR SO LITTLE: the Story of a Crime. 


A MODERN SATIRE. 


MORGANTE the LESSER: his Notorious 


Life and Wonderful Deeds. By ‘‘ Str1us.” 
‘There is something of the humour of Defoe and Swift about this curious 
book.”—Vanity Fair. ‘* A most excellent piece of fooling.’’—Liverpool Post, 


ROBERT OWEN: his Life, Times, and 


Labours. By Lioyp Jongs. With Portraits, &., 6s. 
**He labouged for the people, he died working for them, and his last thought 


was for their welfare.’”’—Speaker, 
SOCIAL SCIENCE SERIES. 2s. 6d. each. 


The NEW (11th) VOLUME is entitled 
BISMARCK & STATE SOCIALISM. W. H. Dawson. 
The other Volumes at present ready are :— 


1. WORK and WAGES ....... esesenevecausetassssceneseues +. THOROLD ROGERS. 
2. CIVILISATION : its Cause and Cure .......60..:000000008 E. CarRPENTER. 
3. QUINTESSENCE of SOCIALISM................c00000e0008 Dr. SCHAFFLE. 
" D. G. Rircu1e, M.A. 
... EK. Betrort Bax, 
.... EK. BELForRT Bax, 






5. RE e 
: ETHIOS of SOCIALISM...... 


S ii € 9 |. Stes. Dr. Katz MITCHELL. 
8. PROMOTION of GENERAL HAPPINESS ..... pdadiienal . MacmILian. 
9. ENGLAND'S IDEAL, &6.........:ccce-ccceseceeses maseeeadons E. CarPENTER. 

10. SOCIALISM in ENGLAND .,)..........cccseseseeeee SIDNEY WEBB, LL.B. 





SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Paternoster Square, E.C. 





Mh. GEORGE ALLEN (of 
Orpington), Publisher of Works by Professor 
RUSKIN, Mr. AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE, 
and the new Magazine “ IGDRASIL,” 
Gc, §¢., has opened London Premises at 
8 BELL YARD, TEMPLE BAR, W.C. 





WORKS BY JOHN’ RUSKIN, 
Will be ready at end of this Month :— 


Small post 8vo, cloth, each, 7s. 6d., small Complete Editions, 
with all the Plates, of 


The SEVEN LAMPS of ARCHITECTURE. 1. The 
Lamp of Sacrifice.—2, The Lamp of Truth —3. The Liup of Power.—4. The 
Lamp of Beauty.—5. The Lamp of Life.—6. The Lamp of Memory.—7. The 
Lamp ¢ Obedience. The 14 Plates for this Edition have been specially 
prepared. 


ARATRA PENTELICI: Seven Lectures on the Elements 
of Sculpture. With One Engraving oa Steel and 20 Plates by the Autotype 
Process. 1. Of the Division of Arts.—2. Idolatry.—3. Imagination.—4. 
Likeness.—5, Structure.—6. The School of Athens.—7, The Relation between 
Michael Angelo and Tintoret. 


VAL D’ARNO: Ten Lectures on Art of the Thirteenth 
Century in Pisa and Florence. With One Steel Engraving and 12 Autotypes. 


Will be ready at end of May, uniform with above, 

ARIADNE FLORENTINA: Six Lectures on Wood 
and Metal Engraving, and Appendix, With 4 Full-Page Fac-similes from 
Holbein’s ‘‘ Dance of Death,” and 12 Autotype Plates. 1. Definition of the 
Art of Engraving.—2. The Relation of Engraving to other Arts in Florence. 
—3. The Technics of Wood Engraving.—4. The Technics of Metal Engraving. 
—5. Design in the German Schools of Engraviog (Holbein and Direr).— 
My —_ in the Florentine Schools of Engraving (Sandro Botticelli).— 
. Appendix. 


NOW READY. 


FORS CLAVIGERA: Letters to the Labourers and 
Workmen of Great Britain. Vols. I., IL., ILI., 7s. each; Vols. IV. to VIIL., 
and Index, 10s. each, paper boards; with several Autotyp2 and other Illus- 
trations. 

‘“OUR FATHERS HAVE TOLD US:” Sketches of 
the History of Christendom. Part I. The BIBLE of AMIENS. With 4 
_— oe and Plan of the Western Porches of Amiens Cathedral. 

Jloth, 6s. 


MORNINGS in FLORENCE. Being Simple Studies of 
Christian Art, for English Travellers. Second Edition, 12mo, 10d. each No., 
in red leatherette. 1. Santa C oce.—2. The Golden Gate.—3. Before the 
Soldan.—4, The Vaulted Book.—%. The Straight Gate.—6. The Shepherd’s 
Tower. These Six Parts may be |:ad bound together in cloth, price 4s. 


ST. MARK’S REST: the History of Venice. Written 
for the Help of the few Travelle :. who still care for her Monuments. 12mo, 
complete, in cloth, 63. 


The KING of the GOLDEN RIVER; or, the Black 
pe ag ay Legend of Styria. With numerous Woodcats, Ninth Edition, 
cloth, 23. 6d. 


UNTO THIS LAST. Four Essays on the First Principles of 
Political Economy. Sixth Edition, 33., cloth; 4s., roan, gilt edges, 12mo, 


FRONDES AGRESTES. Readings in “ Modern Painters.’ 
Ninth Edition, cloth, 3s. ; roan, gilt edges, 4s. 


The RUSKIN BIRTHDAY-BOOK. With Portrait of the 
Author, specially engraved for the Work. A Selection of Thoughts, Mottoes, 
and Aphorisms for. Every Day in the Year. Cloth extra, 103. ; Large-Paper 
Edition, with India Proof Portrait, 15s. Several other bindings kept in 
pg This Work gives a general insight into Mr, Ruskin’s teaching and 
style, 

ROADSIDE SONGS of TUSCANY. Translated and 
Illustrated by Francesca ALEXANDER, and Edited by JouN RusKIN. 
With Articles by Mr. Ruskin on Domestic Usefulness, the Virtues necessary 
to Sainthood, the Priest’s Office and Gipsy Character; also Preface and 
Editorial Notes. In 10 Parts, each containing 2 Illustrations % the Platino- 
type Process from Drawings by Miss Alexander, 7s, each Part; or the 
Complete Work in cloth, £3 10s,, medium 4to. 


The STORY of IDA. By Francesca ALEXANDER. Edited, 
with Preface, by Joun Ruskin. With Full-Page Steel Engraving, crown 
8vo, cloth, 3s.; or in roan, gilt leaves, 5s. 6d. Third Edition. 


CHRIST’S FOLK in the APENNINE: Reminiscences 
of the Tuscan Peasantry. By Francesca ALEXANDER. Edited by Jonny 
Rusxiy, Cloth,7s, Second Edition, 


ULRIC the FARM SERVANT: a Story of the 
Bernese Oberland, Edited by Jonn Ruskin. 8vo, cloth, 10s, 


Will be ready April 23rd, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
A NEW NOVEL BY BLANCHE ATKINSON, 
Author of “The Web of Life.” 


“THEY HAVE THEIR REWARD.” 


In the press, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 
THE POSTHUMOUS POEMS OF CHARLES MACKAY, 
LL.D., F.S.A. 
With Introduction by his Son, ERIC MACKAY. 


*,* All Books sent carriage-paid, Lists post-free. 
GEORGE ALLEN, Orpington, 


and 
London: 8 BELL YARD, TEMPLE BAR, W.C. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN AND CO.’S LIST. 
MYTHOLOGY and MONUMENTS of 


ANOIENT ATHENS. Being a Translation of a Portion of the ‘“* Attica’’ of 
Pausanias, By MARGARET DE G. VERRALL. With Introductory Essay and 
Archeological Commentary by Jane BE, Harrison, Author of ‘‘ Myths of the 
Odyssey,” “Introductory Studies in Greek Art,” &c. With Illustrations and 


Plans, Crown 8vo, 16s. 


The Observer says :—Miss Harrison is an indefatigable worker, and her vo!ume 
is a monument of laborious and wary investigation......To the scholar who visits 
or has visited, or is about to visit, Athens, this part of her work is specially de- 
lightful ; but her essay on Athenian local cults is perhaps her most valuable con- 


tribution to the general science of mythology.’ 


STONES from the QUARRY.—SERMONS. 


By the Rev. Ropert VauGHan, Curate in Charge of St. Mary’s, South Shields, 


Author of ‘‘ St. John and the Seven Churches.” Crown 8vo, 5s, 


By LEWIS CARROLL. 


The NURSERY “ALICE.” 


The cover designed and coloured by E. Gertrude Thomson. 4to, 4s. 


NEW NOVELS. 
THE MINERS RIGHT. 


By ROLF BOLDREWOOD, 
Author of ‘‘ Robbery under Arms,” &c, 3 vols. Crown 8vo, 31s, 6d. 


THE HERIOTS. 


By Sir HENRY 8S. CUNNINGHAM, K.C.LE., 


Author of “ The Ccernleans : a Vacation Idyll,” ‘‘ The Chronicles of Dustypore,’’ 


“ Wheat and Tares,” &. 3 vols. Crown 8vo, 3ls. 6d. 


The Speaker says:—*‘ The story begins and ends in an English country house, 
and its most exciting scenes take place in London...... Sir Henry oe wena Oe 
* The 
Heriots’ is a novel of conversation in which wit and repartee Fen almost as im- 

eople will do well 


VALE’S GUARDIAN. 


method requires that his men and women should be brilliant talkers. 


pertant a part as character and plot..,...It is cleverly done...... 
to read ‘The Heriots.’”’ 


JOHN 


By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY, 


Author of ‘* Aunt Rachel,”’ ** The Weaker Vessel,”’ &c. 3 vols. Crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. 


The Saturday Review says :—‘‘ Few modern novelists can tell a story of English 
country life better than Mr. D. Ohristie Murray...... * John Vale’s Guardian’ is 


eminently readable.” 


The Athenzum says :—‘‘ John Vale Guardian’ is in some respects the best 


novel Mr. Christie Murray has produced:”” 


The Academy says :—“ The character « f Robert Snelling is a masterpiece which 
has few equals in English ficti n...... Both in respect of matter and style, ‘ John 


Vale’s Guardian’ is one of Mr. Christie Mur ay’s best books.” 





MACMILLAN and CO., London. 





CLARENDON PRESS NEW BOOKS. 


NEW EDITION of LORD OHESTERFIELD’S LETTERS to his GODSON. 


Just ready, royal 8vo, with Fac-simile Letter, Pedigree, Portraits, and 
Illustrations, cloth extra, bevelled, gilt top, 21s. 


THE LETTERS OF THE FOURTH EARL OF CHESTER- 


FIELD TO HIS GODSON AND SUCCESSOR. 


Now first Edited from the Originals, with a Memoir of Lord Chesterfield, 


By the EARL of CARNARVON. 
Second Editicn, with Appendix and Additional Correspondence, 
*,* The whole of the First Edition was sold on the day of Publication, 


NEW VOLUME of CHAMBERS’S “ HANDBOOK of ASTRONOMY.” 


Just ready, 8vo, cloth, 21s, 


A HANDBOOK of DESCRIPTIVE and PRACTICAL 
ASTRONOMY. By G. F. Cuambers, F.R.A.S, Vol. II. INSTRUMENTS 
and PRACTICAL ASTRONOMY. The remaining Volume, III., TheSTARRY 


HEAVENS, will be published in due course. 


** A valuable mine of astronomical information carefully brought up to date.” 


— Academy. 
Vol. I,, The SUN, PLANETS, and COMETS, is still on sale, price 21s. 


FULL CLARENDON PRESS CATALOGUES FREE ON APPLICATION. 


London : 


HENRY FROWDE, Clarendon Press Warehouse, Amen Corner, E.C. 


Containing 20 


Coloured Enlargements from Tenniel’s Illustrations to ‘‘ Alice’s Adventures 
in Wonderland,” with Text adapted to Nursery Readers by LEwIs CARROLL. 





THE AUTHOR OF “THE EPIC OF HADES.” 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF 


LEWIS MORRIS. 


Complete in One Volume, 
Crown 8vo, 6s, 





London : 
KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, and CO., Limited, 





MESSRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS? 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


This day is published. 


The RADICAL CURE for IRELAND. A 


Letter to the People of England and Scotland Concerning a New P i 
With 2 Maps, 8vo, 7s. 6d. R lantation, 


This day is published. 


The FUNCTION of LABOUR in the PRO- 


7 er of WEALTH. By ALexanper Puiuir, LL.B, Edin. Crown 8yo, 
8. 6d. 


This day is published, Fifth Edition. 


HINTS on the GAME of GOLF. By 
Horace G. Hurcuinson. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 1:. 6d. 


“ His ‘ Hints on the Game of Golf’ is a model of what a work of that kind 
should be. It is all to the point and full of points.’’—Saturday Review. 

“*What it is possible to communicate he explains in clear and well-chosen 
language, giving a set of good, sound rules by which the beginner may govern his 
first attempts at golf.””—Spectator. 

** It is an excellent guide, and well deserving the favour it has gained.”—Palt 
Mall Gazette, 


TWO NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


The DUKE’S DAUGHTER and The 
FUGITIVES. By Mrs. OLiPHANT. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 25s. 6d, 


“It is admirably narrated, with attendant sketches of character which are 
touched off with the skill and care of an expert.”’—Globe. 

“Apart from its skilfully developed plot and clever portraitures, it contains 
some charming pictures of French village life, drawn with a truthfulness and 
reality of local colouring.”—Glasgow Herald. 

‘* The story of how the Duke of Billingsgate tried to play the part of a fendal 
father in Grosvenor Square is full of freshness and character.” —Graphic. 


CLAIRE BRANDON.—II. By Frederick 
MarsuHatt, Author of “ French Home Life.’”’ 3 vols. crown vo, 25s, 6d. 


“Is very far above what modern novelists usually indulge in. He writes ina 
polished, cultured style, without affectation or attempts at fine writing and epi- 
gram. His characters are natural; they talk and act like real sensible men and 
women; and in Miss Brandon, Claire’s maiden aunt, he has achieved a real 
success,” —Obser ver. I 

“*It is a clever book, which could only have been written by an author well 4 
versed in the ways of Continental as well as English society.”’—Morning Post. 

“‘The novel is one decidedly above the average in aim and in execution,”— 
Scotsman, 

“ This unquestionably brilliant novel.’”’—St. James's Gazette, 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


NEW BOOKS ON PALESTINE. 





At all Booksellers’ and Libraries, 


PALESTINE UNDER the MOSLEMS. By 


GUY LE STRANGE. Map and numerous Illustrations, post Svo, 
12s. 6d. 


In the above, the Author presents the various Moslem Accounts of Palestine, 
which, beginning in the middle of the ninth century, reach down to the close of the 
fifteenth century of our era. 


THIRD EDITION, now ready. 


The BIBLE and MODERN DISCOVERIES. 
By HENRY A. HARPER. With an Introduction by Walter 
Besant. Colowred Map and Illustrations, demy 8vo, 16s. 

“Tt is an excellent service to have gathered into one volume so much general 


7 ld.”” 


elucidation.” —" Christian World, 


NORTHERN AJLUN, “ Within the Decapolis.” 
By Herr SCHUMACHER, Author of “ Across the Jordan,” §c. 
With Maps, Plans, and over 60 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Published for the Palestine Exploration Fund by ¢ 
ALEXANDER P. WATT, 2 Paternoster Square, E.C. 





Complete Edition. Now ready. 


WILLIAM ALLINGHAM’S POEMS. 


In Six Volumes, beautifully bound, with Designs by 

D. G. Rossetti, Sir J. E. Millais, R.A., Mrs. Allingham, 
and Portraits, Price 6s. each (except ‘‘ Laurence Bloomfield,” 3s, 6d.) 
A Few Large-Paper Copies. 
London: REEVES and TURNER, 196 Strand. 
By the Same Author, 
RHYMES for the YOUNG FOLK. Price 3s, 6d, Illustrated by Mrs. Allingham, 

Kate Greenaway, Harry Furniss, &c, 

London: Cassett & Co., and Reeves & TURNER, 





H. SOTHERBRAN and Cc O., 4 
BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, and PUBLISHERS. 





General Agents for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions 
in America, India, the Colonies, and foreign parts. 
Publishers of Mr. Gould’s Orasosestont Works, 
A MONTHLY CATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS, published over forty 
ears; Specimen No. gratis and post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHAS D.—Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London, 


186 STRAND, W.C.; and 36 PICCADILLY, W. 
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ROYAL STATISTICAL 
SOCIETY’S JOURNAL. 


Now ready, Part 1, Vol. LIII. 
MARCH, 1890. Price 5s. 


ConTENTS. 


LATIONS OF CAPITAL In THE UNITED Krn@- 
i 1875-85. By R Giffen, Esq., LL.D. 
PorutaR EpucaTion IN ENGLanD AND WALES 
grvce 1882. By Rowland Hamilton, > : 
MiscELLANEA :—1. The Consumption of Alechol in 
Various Countries. By E. Yvernés, ‘A Trar .a- 
tion )—2. Commercial History and Review of i889, 
—3. Prices of Commodities in 1888 a na 1889. By 
A. Sauerbeck, Esq.—4. Fires in London and the 
Metropolitan Fire Brigade in 1889.--5. German 
Literature in 1888 and 1889.—6, English Literature 
in 1889.—7. Notes on Economical and Statistical 
Works.—8. Quarterly List of Additions to the 
L’brary. 
PERIODICAL RETURNS, &c. 
London: E, STANFORD, 26 and 27 Cockspur Street, 
Charing Cross, 8.W. 





CONTENTS of No, 59, APRIL, 1890, price 6s. 


THE CHURCH 
QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


1, THE FOUNDATIONS OF THE CREED, 
2, Mr. Marion CrawForp’s NoveELs, 
3. DanTEe’s PouiTicaL IDEAL, 
4, ROGERS AND GRETTON. 
5, PuysicaL REALISM. 
6. A History oF FREeNcH PaInTING, 
7, Bishop LIGHTFOOT ON THE NEW TESTAMENT IN 
THE SECOND CENTURY. 
8, WHITTIER AND AMERICAN POETRY. 
9, FreEE EDUCATION, 
10. Lapy GEORGIANA FULLERTON, 
ll, THEOLOGY AND CRITICISM. 
12, Suort NorTIcEs. 
SporTiswoopE and Co., New Street Square, H.C, 





THE 


QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. 340, is published THIS DAY. 
ConTENTS. 

1, Toe MopERN Frercu NovkL, 
2 BuppHIsm. 
3. THe VIKING AGE. 
4, THE BEGINNING AND THE Enp OF LIFE. 
5, St. Saviour’s, SOUTHWARK. 
6, SOPHOCLES. 
7. Tue FReNcH In ITALY AND THEIR IMPERIAL 
PROJECT. 
8, ROBERT BROWNING. 
9. PARLIAMENTAKY REPRESENTATION OF SCOTLAND. 
10. GREATER BRITAIN. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Now ready, feap. 8vo, price 2s., cloth. 
A NEW REVIEW OF NATIONAL 


EDUCATION. 
By HEATHER BIGG, F.R.C.8. 
This Work is intended to show the benefits the 
British race would derive from a broader and more 
patriotic training of its youth. 





DAVID STOTT, 370 Oxford Street, W. 





FOURTH EDITION, Revised and Enlarged, 
crown 8vo, price 5s, 
HAT MUST I DO to GET 
WELL? and HOW CAN I KEEP sO? 
By E. Stuart, 
Davip Storr, 370 Oxford Street, W. 


LIGHT: 


A JOURNAL of Psychical, Occult, and Mystical 

Research. The Medium of communication 
between Students of the Occult, and especially of the 
Higher Spiritualism. Edited by ‘M.A. (Oxon.)”’ 
Price 2d. weekly. Specimen copy, 23d., post-free.— 
2 Duke Street, Adelphi, W.0. 


Now ready, demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 350 pp., price 7s, 6d. 
HROUGH GASA LAND and the 
SCENE of the PORTUGUESE AGGRESSION, 

By PakKER GILLMORE (“* Ubique”’). 
London: Harrison and Sons, Booksellers to the 
o and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 59 Pall Mall, 











DS Spey oe of aQUAKER FAMILY; 
and the RICHARDSONS of CLEVELAND- 

 d A. O. Boyce, With Portraits and Genealogy» 

12s, 6d.; without Genealogy, 7s. 6d. 

London: West, Newmay, and Oo., 54 Hatton Garden 


DRAWING-ROOM INTERIOR ; 

Some Wrought-Iron Lamp-Brackets; Old 

Browley College; Ashley House, Shaftesbury Avenue, 

For above, and other Illustrations, with some further 

Notes on Yorkshire Stone, &., see the BUILDER of 

April 19th (4d.; by post, 44d.; annual subscription, 
192.)—Office, 46 Catherine Street, London, W.C, 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
lession in preference to French Brandy, They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
Soosone on application to DUNVILLE and OO., 
imited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
Londen, W.C, 











ELLIOT STOCK’S SPRING LIST. 


In handsome crown octavo volume, cloth, price 5s., 
post-free, 


Studies in Evolution and 
Biology. 


By ALICE BODINGTON. 


ConTENTS :— 
The Evolution of the Eye. ; Puzzles in Palsontology. 
The Mammalia. |The Air Bladder of 


The Flora of the Past. Fishes. 
Interesting Facts in Evo- | Neo-Lamarckism. 

lution. The Origin of the Fittest. 
Micro-Organisms as Para- | Glossary. 

sites. 


In crown 8yo, cloth, gilt edges, price 3s. 6d., post-free, 


Glimpses into Nature’s 
Secrets ; 
Or, Strolls on Beach and Down. 
By EDWARD A. MARTIN, 


Section I—BY AZURE WAVES. 
Section II.—-ROCK-WRITTEN STORIES. 


SEVENTH EDITION, tastefully printed in crown 8vo, 
with Illustrations, vellum binding, price 5s., post-free. 


Days and Hours in a 


Garden. 
By ‘“‘E. V. B.” 
With Head and Tail Pieces Designed by the Authoress. 
“ This is a delightful little work.””—Athenzum, 
“ A beautiful book in a beautiful dress.””"—Academy. 
“How much to interest the cultivated mind, and 
to charm the eye trained to the study of Nature, may 


be found in a garden of even moderate size, is 
strikingly shown in these pages.”’—Literary World. 





COMPANION VOLUME to “‘ BY LEAFY WAYS.” 

Now ready, crown 8vo, price 5s., tastefully printed 
and bound, and beautifully illustrated with designs 
by Mr. E. T. Compton. Also handsomely bound 
in calf, marble edges, price 10s. 6d. net. 


Idylls of the Field. 


By F. A. KNIGHT, Author of ‘‘ By Leafy Ways.” 

“The author’s genuine love of Nature, both animate 
and inanimate, his rare gift of observation and not 
less power of description, need no commendation. 
The admirable little drawings are thoroughly in 
harmony with the spirit of the book.” —Daily News, 





Tastefully printed, in crown 8vo, bound in cloth, gilt 
edges, illustrated, price 5s. 
COMPANION VOLUME to “ NATURE’S 
FAIRYLAND.” 


Haunts of Nature. 


By H. W. 8. WORSLEY-BENISON, 
Fellow of the Linnean Society, Lecturer on Botany 
at Westminster Hospital Medical School, 
With numerous beautiful Illustrations by Chas. 
Worsley. 

**We are not surprised that the author of these 
pleasant and accurate descriptions of birds, flowers, 
and Nature in her changeful moods should have been 
compared to Richard Jefferies, or that a man like 
Professor Dallinger should hae seen in his work 
much of the spirit of the late Charles Kingsley.”— 
Leeds Mercury. 


Now ready, in crown §vo, tastefully printed and 
bound with dainty head-pieces, price 5s., post-free. 

VJs aT ° 
Glimpses of Animal Life. 

A _WNaturalist’s Observations of the 
Habits and Intelligence of Animals. 
By WILLIAM JONES, F.S.A., 

Author of ‘‘ Treasures of the Earth,” &c. 

“A very pretty book, which all who take an interest 
in natural history will read with increasing satisfac- 
tion. The opening chapter abounds with anecdotes, 
and all of them atford materials for many instructive 


lessons; throughout, the author seeks to show the 
bright side of his subject.”—London Daily Chronicle, 


Now ready, in crown 8vo, tastefully printed, and 
with numerous Illustrations, bound in cloth, gilt 
lettered, price 4s. 6d., post-free. 

A NEW VOLUME OF 

ADDRESSES AND TALKS TO CHILDREN. 


The God of the Children ; 


Or, How the Voices of Nature Speak 
to Us. 


By BEDFORD POLLARD. 


** Apart from the deeper purpose running through 
the book—that of showing the Divine wisdom and 
foresight in Nature—the Natural History informa- 
tion, so pleasantly given, will excite interest and 
make the book a popular companion of boys at all 
hours,”—FREDERICK ANDREWS, B.A., Heol Blaster 
of Ackworth Schools, 


London: ELLIOT STOCK, 





62 PATERNOSTER ROW, E.O. 


A. § C. BLACRK’S LIST. 


Next week, in crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 

A SECOND EDITION of an INTRODUCTION to 
THE STUDY OF DANTE. 
By JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS, M.A., 
Author of “The Renaissance in Italy,”” 


Now ready, in crown 8vo, cloth, price 1s. 6d. 


SIMPLE STORIES OF LONDON: 


Verses Suitable for Recitation. 
{By JAMES WILLIAMS. 


SCIENCE IN PLAIN LANGUAGE. 
Now ready, in crown 8vo, cloth, price 1s, 6d. 
EVOLUTION, ANTIQUITY OF MAN, 


BACTERIA, &c. 


A Series of Papers giving the General Results of 
Scientific Investigations in plain every-day language, 
without too much detail. 


By WILLIAM DURHAM, F.R.S.E. 


Now ready, in fcap. 8vo, cloth, pp. 436, price 4s, 6d, 
A NEW and ENLARGED EDITION, the 
FIFTH, of 
JUKES’S SCHOOL MANUAL OF 
GEOLOGY. 


Edited, and partly Rewritten, by 
A. J. JUKES-BROWNE, B.A., F.G.S., 
Of the Geological Survey of England and Wales. 


Now ready, in 2 vols. crown 8vo, price 23s, 


ALGEBRA: 


An Elementary Text-Book for Higher 
Schools and Colleges. 


Part I., pp. 559, price 10s, 6d. Part II, pp. 588, price 
12s. 6d. 


By Prof. GEORGE CHRYSTAL, M.A, 


Now ready, in 1 vol. demy 8vo, price 15s. 
THE 
RELIGION OF THE SEMITES: 
Fundamental Institutions. 


By W. ROBERTSON SMITH, M.A., LL.D., 


Fellow of Christ’s College, and Professor of Arabic 
in the University of Cambridge. 


In 2 vols, demy 8vo, price 24s. 
THE 


LIVES OF THE FATHERS: 


Sketches of Church History in 
Biography. 


By FREDERIC W. FARRAR, D.D., F.RB.S., 
Archdeacon of Westminster, 





Now publishing, in Monthly Volumes, small crown 
8vo, cloth, prica 3s, 6d. each, 


NEW and ENLARGED EDITION of the 
COLLECTED 


WORKS OF THOMAS DE QUINCEY. 


With all the Author’s Notes and Latest 
Emendations, and with Portraits and other Illus- 
trations, 


Edited by Prof. DAVID MASSON, M.A., LL.D. 
TO BE COMPLETED IN FOURTEEN VOLUMES. 


The Writings (many of which have been omitted in 
previous Editions) will be Rearranged and Classified 
on a systematic plan, The Work will be printed from 
a new type. [Vols. I.-VI. now ready, 


Vou, VII. “‘ Historical Researches,” [This month. 


Edinburgh : ADAM and CHARLES BLACK, 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO.’S LIST. 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 6°. 


WHEN WE WERE BOYS. 
A Novel. » 
By WILLIAM O’BRIEN, M.P. 


FRANCE and HER REPUBLIC: a Record 


of Things Seen and Learned in the French Provinces during the “ Centennial 
Year,” 1889. By Witt1am Henry Hvuripert, Author of “Ireland under 
Coercion.” 1 vol. 8vo, 18s. 

**A book which is as interesting as a romance, though dealing largely with 
statistics and figures...... The introduction is a masterly examination of the prin- 
ciples of sound government...... while the study of rural and industrial France, 
illustrated by history and by apt comparison, and full of vivid but quite un- 
affected description, is as eisy and pleasant reading as the chattiest and least 
responsible book of travels.’”’— Sunday Times, 


RAMBLES in the BLACK FOREST. By 


Henry W. Wotrr. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d 
** Mr. Wolff is a very fascinating guide, and he knows his subject...... Those who 
read the book through will be eager to set foot in earnest on the soil of the 
Schwartzwald.’’—Scotsman. 


A MANUAL of ANATOMY for SENIOR 


STUDENTS. By Epmunp Owen, M.B., F.R.C.8., Surgeon to St. Mary’s 
Hospital, London, and Co-Lecturer on Surgery, late Lecturer on Anatomy 
in its Medical School. With 210 Lilustrations, crown 8vo, 12s, 6d. 


OLD FRIENDS: Essays in Epistolary 


Parody. By AnpREW Lana. Crown 8vo, 6s, 61, 


*,* Most of the Studies in this Volume originally appeared in the St. James’s 
Gazette, A few Prefatory Notes and some additional Essays have been added. 


NATIONAL HEALTH. Abridged from 


*“‘The Health of Nations: a Review of the Works of Sir Edwin Chadwick, 
K.C.B.” By Benzsamin Warp RicuHarpson, M.D., F.R.S. With Portrait, 
crown 8vo, price 4s. 6d. 


The HOUSE of the WOLF: 


By Srantey J. WeymAn. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 63. 


**One of the best stories of adventure published for some time. It is pic- 
turesque, manly, and in every way to be heartily praised,”"—Manchester Guardian, 

** All who want a good, exciting story should read ‘The House of the Wolf.’ 
sees We Can praise it heartily as a straightforward, vigorous romance that carries 
one on interested to the end.’’—Daily Graphic. 


The CAPTAIN of the ‘POLESTAR’; and 


other Tales. By A. Conan Doy.e, Author of ‘‘ Micah Clarke.” 1 vol. crown 
8vo, 6s. 


*‘ Lovers of wild adventure, of brilliant satire, of qiiet pathos, will all find 
wherewith to be content in this little book...... Those who are fascinated by eerie 
tales will linger over the dim horror of the opening story, while those who like a 

ood laugh will revel in ‘The Great Keinplatz Experiment’ and ‘ That Little 
uare Box.’ ”—Athenzum, 


BY the WESTERN SEA: a Summer Idyl. 


By James Baker, F.R.G.S,, Author of “ John Westacott.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


** Almost every one of the art discussions of to-day is touched incidentally in 
the idyl......To this class no less than to artists the central theme of the story 
will be touching...... The characters, principal and subordinate, real breathing 
men and women, and the knot of events generally well unwound.”—New York 
Nation. 


** A summer idy] of holiday life in Devonshire.”—St. James's Gazette. 


a Romance. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 350, 
APRIL. Price 6s. 
CONTENTS. 
1. Lorp MELBOURNE'S Papers. 
2. Bury’s Later Roman Empire. 
8. LorD CHESTERFIELD’s LETTERS TO HIS GODSON. 
4. Henri DE ROHAN AND THE HuGugnoTt Wars 
5. Mr. SwWINBURNE 8 LYRICs. 
6. CORRESPONDENCE OF PRINCESS LIEVEN AND EARL GREY. 
7. Tue CaTHoric DEMOCRACY OF AMERICA, 
8. VELASQUEZ. 
9, TALLEYRAND AND Napo.eon I. 
10, CONFEDERATION OR INDEPENDENCE? 


THE ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


Edited by the Rev. MANDELL CREIGHTON, M.A., LL.D. 
No. 18, APRIL. Price 5s. 
1. Articles. ConTENTS. 
BisHor LigHTFOOT AS AN HISTORIAN. By Professor Sanday. 
THE PROVINCIAL CONCILIA, FROM AUGUSTUS TO DIOCLETIAN. By E. G, Hardy. 
Tue RELATIONSHIP OF THE PATRIARCH PHOTIUS TO THE EMPRESS THEODORA, 

By J. B. Bury. 

Tue COMPARATIVE HISTORY OF ENGLAND AND FRANCE DURING THE MIDDLE 

Aars. By Charles V. Langlois. 

Freperick Henry, Prince OF ORANGE.—Part II. 

Edmundson. 

Srr Ricnarp Cuurcu.—Part II. By Stanley Lane-Poole. 
WILHELM VON GIZSEBRECHT. By Lord Acton. 

2. Notes and Documents.—Some Political Poems of the Twelfth Oentury. 
Edited by C. L. Kingsford.—Marriage Alliance of the Infante Pedro of Aragon 
and Edward I, of England, October 9th, 1273. Edited by F. Darwin Swift.— 
Robert Aske’s Narrative of the Pilgrimage of Grace, with other Documents. 
Edited by Miss Mary Bateson ; &c., &. 

3. Reviews of Books.—4. List of Historical Books recently published.—5, Contents 
of Periodical Publications. 


By the Rev. George 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 





MR. EDWARD - ARNOLD'S: List, 


At all Libraries and Booksellers’. 


EGYPTIAN SKETCHES. . By Jeremiah Lynch, formerly 
Presilent of the San Francisco Geographical Society, and Memb: r of the Cali 
fornian State Senate. With 16 Full-Page Illustration, 1 vol. demy 8vo, 103 6d, 

The Author resided in Egypt for nearly six months during the winter of 1389. 

1890, and bad, therefore, ample opportunities for studying the country carefully. 

Writing as an American, his views contain much that is novel and original, and 

his chapters on “* The English in Egypt ’’ will be found especially interesting, 


The MODERN MALADY ; or, “Sufferers from Nerves,” 
By Crrit Bennett, Author of ‘‘The Massage Case,” &. With an Intro. 
duction by HERBERT TissiTTs, M.D., F.R.C.P.E., Founder of the West-End 
Hospital for Diseases of the Nervous System, &c. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 


[Just ready, 


LAMB’S ADVENTURES of ULYSSES With an Intro. 
duction by ANDREW Lana. A Map of the Wanderings of Ulysses, an Index 
of Proper Names, and a few brief Expl natory Notes are appended. This 
edition will be found well adapted for Prizes, or for use in reading circles and 
schools. Crown 8vo, cloth, about 120 pp. [Just ready. 


A HANDBOOK to the REPORT of the SPECIAL COM. 
MISSION. Demy 8vo, 124 pp., 1s.; post-free, ly, 2d. 

Hon. G. N. Curzon, M.P. :—“*1 think that it is a mst useful and timely publi- 
cation. It appears to me to condense the original document with singular fair. 
ness and na manner intelligible to all.’’ 

“A mine of viuuable information, clearly set forth. Every one should at once 
expend a shilling in its purchase.’’—Scots Observer. 

“* A most interesting and capable analysis of the Report. The anthor has not 
appended his name, but he is understood to be a politician of some repute, and 
his ability will at once be recognised.”—Manchester Examiner, 


The LIFE, ART, and CHARACTERS of SHAKESPEARE, 


By Henry N. Hopson, LL.D. In 2 vols. large crown 8v0, 969 pp., cloth, 
giit top, 2ls. 


A HANDBOOK to DANTE. Edited, from the Italian of 


ScaRTazzinI, by THomas Davinson, M.A. With a Biog-aphy of the Poet, 
and a Bibliography. Cloth, 327 pp. crown 8vo, 63. 


MODERN FRENCH READINGS. With Helps for 
Composition, Edited by A. Jamson Smiru, M.A., Head-Master of King 
Edward’s School, Camp Hill, Birmingham, Crown 8vo, 263 pp., cloth, 3s, 

** The extracts are taken from the works of Dumas, Berquin, Gautier, Guizot, 
V:ctor Hugo, and the Comtesse de Sézur ; they are well graluated, and sufficiently 
long to avoid scrappiness, The notes are short and pertinent; usefal hints for 
composition are provide 1, and these are illustrated by references to the text, and 
supplemented by well-chosen sentences for translation intu French.’”’—Guardian, 


WILLIAMS and LASCELLES’ INTRODUCTION to 
CHEMICAL SCIENCE. LKdited by B. P. Lasceturs, M.A., F.OS., 
Assistant-Master ant Librarian at Harrow School. Crown 8vo, 232 pp., 
cloth, 3s. 6d., with 50 Illustrations, 

D. Murray, Esq., the Academy, Kilmarno k, says: —‘‘ The book appears to me 
to be the best summary published of the elementary facts of Chemistry. 
Especially worthy of praise are the Chapters which state so shortly, and yet so 
clearly, the various Laws of Chemistry.” 





London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 18 Warwick Square, Paternoster Row, 
E.C. In connection with GINN and CO., Boston and New York. 





Just published, New Edition, revised to March, 189), and redaced in price. 


STANFORD’S LIBRARY MAP 


AFRICA. 


Engraved in the Finest Style on Copper Plates. 
Scule, 94 miles to 1 inch; size, 65 inches by 58, 


Prices :—4 sheets, coloured, 35s.; per post, packed on roller, 35s. 8d. 
Mounted on rollers, varnished, 453, 
Mounted in morocco case, 603.; per post, 60s. 8d, 
Mounted on spring roller, £5. 


The vast progress that has been made in the last few years in opening up the 
interior of this great continent has so altered its aspect as to make this New 
Edition largely a New Map. 


The development of large territories in the east and south by means of Char- 
tered Companies under British influence is clearly showa; and further south the 
States of South Africa, now making sure and steady progress in the work of ex- 
ploration and topographical survey, are carefully delincated. 


The route of Stanley in his last great journey across tropical Africa, the 
results of Junker’s, Wissmann’s, Last’s, Capello and Ivens’, and numerous other 
travellers’ explorations in this vast region, together with those of Selous and 
others in the countries south of the Zambesi, have all been duly incorporated. 

The political boundaries have been carefully revised up to date, the agreement 
just arrived at between Great Britain and Frauce in West Africa, and the terri- 
tory claimed by Lobengula and recently placed under British influence, being 
properly coloured, 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 26 and 27 Cockspur Street, S.W. 





EQUATORIAL AFRICA AND ASHANGO LAND. 


Now ready, with Map and 90 Illustrations, post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


ADVENTURES in the GREAT FOREST of 


EQUATORIAL AFRICA and the COUNTRY of the DWARFS. By Pav 
pu OxalLxv, Author of ‘The Viking Age,” ‘ Land of the Midnight Sun,” 
&c. An Abridged and Popular Edition. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS, 
P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 
e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 27 KING 
WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, LONDON, desire to call the attention of the 
READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities nreesacons by their Branch House 
in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 
STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERIOAN BOOKS and 


PERIODICALS.—CATALOGUES sent on application, 
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JAMES NISBET AND GO., PUBLISHERS. 


DR. CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE’S WORKS. 
The following are now published by Messrs. Nisbet and Co. :— 


LIFE and WORDS of CHRIST. 
PRESENTATION EDITION. 2 vols. large 8vo, 24s., reduced 
from 30s. STUDENT’S EDITION, 2 vols. 8vo, 12s. 6d., 
reduced from 16s. CHEAP EDITION, 1 vol. 8vo, 6s., reduced 
from 7s. 6d. 


SHORT LIFE of CHRIST. For Old and 


Young. With 50 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. 


HOURS with the BIBLE; or, the 


Scriptures in the Light of Modern Discovery and Knowledge. 


Vol. I.—From the Creation to Moses. 
Vol. II.—From Moses to the Judges. 


Vol. I1I.—From Samson to Solomon. Cc beer the 
Vol. [V.—From Rehoboam to Hezekiah. r P dor Sra 
rophets. 


Vol. V.—From Manasseh to Zedekiah. | 
Vol. VI.—From the Exile to Malachi. J 


With 75 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. 


ENTERING on LIFE: a Book for Young 


Men. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


OLD TESTAMENT CHARACTERS. Crown 


8vo, 6s. 


The PRECIOUS PROMISES; or, Light 


from Beyond. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


The ENGLISH REFORMATION. 


8vo, 3s. 6c., reduced from 5s. 


Crown 








NEW WORKS JUST PUBLISHED. 
WEST-NOR-WEST. By Jessie M. E. Saxby, 


Author of “The Lads of Lunda,” &¢. With Frontispiece, 
crown 8vo, 2s. 6d., cloth; 1s. 6d., Illustrated, paper cover. 


GLIMPSES of EASTERN CITIES, PAST 
and PRESENT. Rev. ANDREW RusseLt. Small crown 8vo, 
2s. 6d. 


‘‘NONE of THESE THINGS MOVE ME.” 
A Brief Memorial of Caroline Cuerton Toomer. By “C. M. G.” 
With Preface by the Rev. FrepErick WHITFIELD, Vicar of 
St. Mary’s, Hastings. With Portrait, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


“SWEET HOME,” and the Way from 
Home to Heaven. By the Rev. J. B. Fiaais, M.A., Minister 
of the Countess of Huntingdon’s Church, North Street, 
Brighton, Author of “Emmanuel,” “ Christ and Full Salva- 
tion,” ‘“‘Homely Homilies,” &c. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


WISE WORDS of RICHARD HOOKER. 


Extracted from the Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity. By the 
Rev. Georce St. A. Gopson, M.A., Vicar of Moulsham. 
Small crown 8vo, ls. 


FROM HEART to HEART. Sermons by 


the Rev. G. ArtHuUR SowTer, M.A., Chaplain of the Missions 
to Seamen, Bristol. Crown 8vo, 3s. 


HOW to STUDY the BIBLE. By 


Dr. Currrorp, M.A. Rev. C. H. Water, M.A. 

Professor Exmstuiz, D.D. Rev. H.C. G. Mouts, M.A. 

R. F. Horton, M.A. Rev. C. A. Berry. 

Rev. F. B. Meyer, B.A. Rev. W. J. Dawson. 
Third Edition, small crown 8vo, 1s. 


MARY JANE KINNAIRD. By Donald 


Fraser, M.A.,D.D. With 2 Portraits, extra crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
GROWTH of GRACE; or, the Saved Soul 


seeking Glory. By the Rev. R. G. Amsross, Rector of St. 
Michael’s, Kingston, Jamaica. Small crown 8vo, ls. 6d. 


JAMES NISBET and CO., 21 Berners Street, W. 





RICHARD BENTLEY AND SONS’ LIST. 


ss | ag real racinesss of style and an inexhaustible fund of anecdotes about 
Conrt life, we might look long in vain for a rival to the two volumes just 
published of ‘ LETTERS of MADAME DU NOYEBR,;’ translated from 
the French and edited by Florence L. Layard. In the volumes before us, 
we have her letters to female correspondent, whose name is unknown, and the 
latter's replies. The number of anecdotes these two ladies manage to string to- 
ether in their correspondence is surprising ; they simply laid themselves out to 
amuse each other, and their letters accordingly teem with stories of Court 
scandals, intrigues, witty sayings, practical jokes, and ludicrous mistakes, which 
are none the less amusing for belonging to a long-past era.”—Daily Telegraph. 


NEW WORKS OF FICTION, 


By the AUTHOR of “ AMONG the HILLS,” 


THE FAILURE OF ELIZABETH. 
By E. FRANCES POYNTER, Author of “‘ My Little Lady,” &c. 
In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 








By the AUTHOR of “ FREDERICK HAZZLEDEN.” 


“ACTS.” 
By HUGH WESTBURY. 
In 3 vols. crown 8yvo. 





By the AUTHOR of “The NETHER WORLD.” 


THE EMANCIPATED. 
By GEORGE GISSING, Author of “ Thyrza,”’ &c, 
In 3 vols. crown 8yvo, 





By the AUTHOR of “The PARISH of HILBY.” 


>] 
ONE ANOTHER’S BURDENS. 
By MARY E. MANN, Author of “ A Lost Estate,’’ &. 
In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 

“Miss Mann has plenty of humour, as is shown by her amusing description of 
Miriam’s unsuccessful novels its critiques and its fate; and plenty of power and 
capacity of telling a story.’’—Saturday Review. 

‘* A pretty and carefully written story.” —Atheneum. 





By the AUTHOR of “ UNDER a CHARM.” 


A HEAVY RECKONING, 
By E. WERNER, Author of “ No Surrender,” &. 


In 3 vols. crown 8yo. 


“An able and vigorous work, written with force and power of imagination, 
and a good command of language. The eharacters are drawn with a firm hand, 
and possess a_ marked individuality.’—Atheneum. 





By the AUTHOR of “‘An UGLY DUCKLING.” 


’ 
BY WOMAN’S FAVOUR. 
By HENRY ERROLL, Author of “‘ The Academican,” &c, 
In 3 vols, crown 8vo. 

“Mr. Erroll’s realism is forcible without being coarse. His new work should 
assign him a good place among the realistic novelists of the day.”—Morning Post. 

* The cleverest book that Heury Erroll has produced—regarded, indeed, from 
the standpoint of plot construction, it is almost faultlessly clever. In all re- 
ome sound piece of literary workmanship, and a good and enjoyable book.” 
—Academy. 








TO BE OBTAINED AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 
SALE, ONE MILLION COPIES. 


MRS. HENRY WOOD’S NOVELS. 
New 3s. 6d. Edition. 


The following VOLUMES have already appeared in the NEW 
EDITION, in Three-and-Sixpenny form, in scarlet cloth (which 
commenced in January, 1888) :— 


East Lynne. (Two Hundred and Twenty-fifth Thousand.) 
The Channings. (Eightieth Thousand.) 
Mrs. Halliburton’s Troubles. ey ie Thousand.) 
The Shadow of Ashlydyat. (Fiftieth Thousand.) 
Lord Oakburn’s Daughters. (Fortieth Thousand.) 
Verner’s Pride. (Thirty-first Thousand.) 
Roland Yorke. (Sixtieth Thousand.) 
Johnny Ludlow. First Series. (Thirty-fifth Thousand.) 
Mildred Arkell. (Thirty-sixth Thousand.) 
St. Martin’s Eve. (Thirty-first Thousand.) 
Trevlyn Hold. (Thirtieth Thousand.) 
George Canterbury’s Will. (Thirty-fifth Thousand.) 
The Red Court Farm. (Thirty-second Thousand.) 
Within the Maze. (Thirty-first Thousand.) 
Elster’s Folly. (Thirtieth Thousand.) 
Lady Adelaide. (Twenty-fifth Thousand.) 
Oswald Cray. (Thirtieth Thousand. 
Johnny Ludlow. Second Series. | tamer iy Thousand, 
Anne Hereford. (Twenty-ninth Thousand.) 
Dene Hollow. (Twenty-tifth Thousand.) 
Edina. (Twenty-fifth ee 
A Life’s Secret. (Thirtieth Thousand.) 
Court Netherleigh. (Eighteenth Thousand.) | 
Lady Grace. (This Novel now appears for the first time in cheap form). 
Bessy Rane. (Twenty-fifth Thousand.) 
Parkwater. (Twentieth Thousand.) 
The Unholy Wish, &. . 
Johnny Ludlow. Third Series. 
And the remaining Volumes at monthly intervals, 


Each Volume is printed from New Type, in crown 8vo size, and bound in scarlet 
cloth and lettered on the side, and will be sold separately, The published price 


is 3s. 6d, 
RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Barlington Street. 


[This day, 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO”S PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW AND UNIFORM EDITION 


ROBERT BROWNING’S 
WORKS. 


16 vols. crown 8vo, bound in sets, £4; or 
the Volumes bound separately, each 5s. 
This Edition contains3 Portraits of Mr. 
Browning at different periods of his life, 
and a few Illustrations, 
Contents of the Volumes. 

1. Pauline; and Sordello. 

2. Paracelsus ; and Strafford. 

3. Pippa Passes: King Victor 
and KING CHARLES; The 
RETURN of the DRUSES ; and 
A SOUL'S TRAGEDY. Witha 
Portrait of Mr. Browning. 

4. A Blot in the Scutcheon; 
COLOMBE’S BIRTHDAY; and 
MEN and WOMEN. 

5. Dramatic Romances; and 
= ee EVE and EASTER 

A 


6. Dramatic Lyrics; and Luria. 

7. Ina Balcony; and Dramatis 
PERSONA. With a Portrait of 
Mr. Browning. 

8. The Ring and the Book. Books 
lto4. With 2 Illustrations, 

9. The Ring and the Book. Books 
5 


to 8. 

10. The Ring and the Book. Books 
9to12. With a Portrait of Guido 
Franceschini. 

11. Balaustion’s Adventure; Prince 
HOHENSTIEL-SCHWANGAD, 
SAVIOUR of SOCIETY; and 
FIFINE at the FAIR. 

12. Red Cotton Nightcap Country, 
and the INN ALBUM. 

13. Aristophanes’ Apology, in- 
cluding a TRANSCRIPT from 
EURIPIDES, being the LAST 
ADVENTURE of BALAUS- 
TION: and the AGAMEMNON 
of ZSCHYLUS. 

14. Pacchiarotto, and How He 
WORKED in DISTEMPER, with 
other POEMS; LASAISIAZ; and 
The TWO POETS of CROISIC. 

15. Dramatic Idyls, First Series; 
DRAMATIC IDYLS, Second 
Series; and JOCOSERIA, 

16. Ferishtah’s Fancies and 
PARLEYINGS with CERTAIN 
PEOPLE of IMPORTANCE in 
their DAY. With a Portrait of 


Mr. Browning. 
Also Mr. BROW NING’S last Volume, 
ASOLANDO: Fancies and Facts. 
Eighth Edition, fceap. 8vo, 5s. 


WORKS BY THE 
LATE MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


Irish Essays and others. Crown 
8vo, 7s. 6d. 

ConTENTs:—The Incompatibles—An 
Unregarded Irish Grievance—Ecce, Con- 
vertimur Gentes—The Future of 
Liberalism—A Speech at Eton—The 
French Play in London—Oopyright— 
Prefaces to Poems 
Last Essays on Church and 

Religion. With Preface, cr 8vo, 7s. 

Mixed Essays. Second Edition, 
crown S8vo, 9s. 

Contents :—Democracy— Equality— 
Irish Catholicism and British Liberalism 
—Porro Unum est Necessarium—A Guide 
to English Literature—Falkland—A 
French Critic on Milton—A French 
Critic on Goethe—George Sand. 
Literature and Dogma: an Essay 

towards a Better Apprehension of 
the Bible. Popular Edition, with a 
New Preface, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

God and the Bible: a Sequel to 
* Literature and Dogma.”” Popular 
Edition, with a New Preface, crown 
8vo, 2s. 6d. 

St Paul and Protestantism ; with 
other Essays. Popular Edition, with 
a New Preface, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d, 

ConTENTs :—St. Paul and Protestant- 
ism—Puritanism and the Church of 
England—Modern Dissent—A Comment 
on Christmas, 

Culture and Anarchy: an Essay 
in Political and Social Criticism. 
Popular Edition, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

On the Study of Celtic Literature. 
8vo, 8s. 6d. 

Passages from the Prose Writings 
of MATTHEW ARNOLD. Crown 
8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Contents :—1. Literature—2. Politics 
and Society—3. Philosophy and Religion. 











NEW NOVEL OF INDIAN LIFE. 


Ready on Monday next, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols, post 8vo. 


THE RAJAH’S HEIR. 


By a NEW AUTHOR. 





*,* Asian mysticism, of a kind distinct from that so largely 
exploited by the School of Theosophical Novelists, is a 
leading feature of this story, the scene of which is 
laid in India during the Mutiny. 


NEW WORK by the AUTHOR of ‘‘HURRISH: a STUDY,’ &c. 


In the press, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


WITH ESSEX in IRELAND: being 


Extracts from a Diary kept in Ireland during the year 1599 by Mr. Henry 
Harvey, sometime Secretary to Robert Devereux, Earl of Essex. Witha 
Preface by Joun Ottver Mappox. M.A. Introduced and Edited by the Hon. 
Emity Law ess, Author of “ Hurrish: a Study,” &c. 


NEW VOLUME of the “‘ DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.” 
Juat published, royal 8vo, 15s. in cloth; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 20s. 
Vol XXII. (GLOVER—GRAVET) of the 


DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 
Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN and SIDNEY LEE. 


*,* Volume XXIII. will be published on June 26th, and the subsequent Volumes at 
intervals of Three Months. 


FROM THE TIMES’ NOTICE OF VOLS. 15 TO 22, APRIL 9th, 1890 :— 

“ The dictionary has now established itself so firmly in public estimation that 
its commendation has become almost superfluous ; while even a cursory survey of 
the successive volumes suffices to show that the high character of the work is 
fully sustained in each.” 


NEW EDITION OF MARSHALL’S “ ANATOMY FOR ARTISTS.” 
On April 26th, THIRD EDITION, Imperial 8vo, 31s. 6d. 


ANATOMY FOR ARTISTS. 
By JOHN MARSHALL, F.RS., F.R.C.S., 


Professor of Anatomy, Royal Academy of Arts; late Lecturer on Anatomy at 
the Government School of Design, South Kensington; Profesor of Surgery in 
University College. 


Illustrated by 220 Orig’nal Drawings on Wood by J. 8. Outhbert. 


Just published, POPULAR EDITION, crown 8vo, 63. 
THE PARIAH. By F. Anstey, 
Author of “* Vice-Versa,” ‘‘ The Giant’s Robe,” &. 


From the Saturday Review :—‘‘ In ‘ The Pariah’ we are more than ever struck 
by the sharp intuitive perception and the satirical balancing of judgment which 
makes the author’s writings such extremely entertaining reading. There is not 
a dull page—we might say, not a dull sentence—in it... .. The girls are delightfully 
drawn, especially the bewitching Margo’ and thechildish Lettice. Nothing that 
polish and finish, cleverness, hamour, wit, and sarcasm can give is left out.’’ 


COMPLETION OF THE POCKET EDITION 
OF MRS. GASKELL’S WORKS. 


On April 26th, bound in half-cloth, with cut or uncut edges, price 1s. 6d. 


Vol. VIII.—MY LADY LUDLOW, and other Tales. 


*,* This Edition is complete in Eight Volumes. 





NEW VOLUME of SMITH, ELDER, and CO.’S POPULAR TWO-SHILLING 
NOVELS SERIES. 


On April 26th, feap. 8vo, boards, Pictorial Cover, 2s. 


FRENCH JANET. By Sarah Tytler, 


Author of “‘ Citoyenne Jacqueline,” &c. 
Other Volumes to follow :— 


ADRIAN VIDAL. By W. E. Norris, Author of ‘‘ Matri- 
mony,” “No New Thing,’ &:. Feap. 8vo, boards, Pictorial On May eae 


The NETHER WORLD. By George Gissing, Author of 


“ Demos,” “ fhyrza,” &c. Feap. 8vo0, boards, Pictorial Cover, 2s. 


On June 26th, 
The COUNTY: a Story of Social Life. Fcap. 8vo, boards, 
Pictorial Cover, 2s. [On July 26th. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE PLAN OF 
CAMPAIGN.” 
In the press, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


A WOMAN of the WORLD: an 


Everyday Story. By F. MasEet Rosinson, Author of ‘* Disenchantment,” 
“The Plan of Campaign,” &c. 


*,* MESSRS. SMITH, ELDER, AND CO. WILL BE HAPPY TO SEND A COPY OF THEIR 


ON APPLICATION. 








W.M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 
THE LIBRARY EDITION, 

In 24 vols, large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. each, 
with Illustrations by the Author, 
RicHarp Dorie, and FrRepericre 
Watxer. Sets in cloth, £9; or, in 
half-russia, £13 13a, 

Vanity Fair. 2 vols., with 40 Steel 

Engravings and 150 Woodcuts. 

The History of Pendennis. 2 vols., 
with 40 Steel Engravings and 
numerous Woodcuts, 

The Newcomes 2 vols., with 48 
Steel Engravings by Ricnarp 
DoyrLr, and numerous Woodcuts. 

The History of Henry Esmond. 
With 8 Illustrations by George du 
Maurier, and numerous Woodcuts, 

The Virginians. 2 vols., with 48 
Steel Engravings and numerous 
Woodcuts, 

The Adventures of Philip. To 
which is prefixed A SHABBY 
GENTEEL STORY. 2 vols., with 
20 Illustrations, 

The Paris Sketch-Book and the 
MEMOIRS of Mr. C. J. YELLOW. 
PLUSH. Llus. by the Author. 

The Memoirs of Barry Lyndon, 
HISTORY of. SAMUEL TIT. 
MARSH, and The GREAT HOG. 
GARTY DIAMOND. With Illus. 
trations by the Author, 

The Irish Sketch-Book; and Notes 
of a JOURNEY from CORNHAILL 
to GRAND CAIRO. With Illus. 
trations by the Author. 

The Book of Snobs; Sketches and 
TRAVELS in LONDON; and 
CHARACTER SKETOHES. With 
Illustrations by the Author, 

Burlesques. With I!lnstrations by 
the Author and Ricwarp Doris. 

Christmas Books of Mr. A. Tit- 
MARSH. With 74 Illustrations by 


the Author. 

Ballads and Tales. Illustrated 
by the Author, 

The Four Georges. The English 
HUMOURISTS of the KIGH- 


TEENTH CENTURY. With Por- 
traits and o her Illustrations. 

Roundabout Papers. To which is 
added the SECOND FUNERAL of 
NAPOLEON. With Illustrations 
by the Author. 

Denis Duval; Lovel the Widower ; 
aud other Stories. With Illustra. 
tions by FREDERICK WALKER and 
the Author. 

Catherine, a Story; Little Travels; 
and the FITZBUODLE PAPERS, 
Illustrations by the Author, and a 
Portrait. 

Miscellaneous Essays, Sketches, 
and REVIEWS. With Illustra- 
tions by the Author. 

Contributions to “ Punch.” With 
132 Illustrations by the Author. 


OTHER EDITIONS OF 
W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS, 


The Standard Edition. 26 vols. 
large 8vo, 10s. 6d. each. This Edition 
is, with the exception of the Edition 
de Luze, the largest and handsomest 
Edition published. 

The Popular Edition. 13 vols. 
crown 8vo, with Frontispiece to each 
vol., scarlet cloth, gilt top, £3 53, ; 
and in half-morocco, gilt, price 


£5 10s, 

*,* The Volumes are sold separately, in 

green cioth, 5s. each, 

The Cheaper Illustrated Edition 
26 vols., crown 8yo, bound in cloth, 

ls.; or handsomely bound in 
half-morocco, price £8 83. 

*,* The Volumes are sold separately, in 

cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 

The Pocket Edition. 27 vols., 
smallfcap 8yvo,in handsomeebonised 
case, price £2 12s. 6d. 

*," The Volumes are sold separately, in 
half-cloth, cut or uncut edges, 1s. 6d. 
each; or in paper cover, 1s each. 

W. M. THACKERAY’S LETTERS. 

A Collection of Letters of W. M. 
THACKERAY, 1847-1855. With 
Portraits and Reproductions of 
Letters and Drawings, Second 
Edition, imperial 8vo, 12s, 61. 

Ballads. By Witt1aM MAKEPEACE 
THACKERAY, With a Portrait of 
the Author and 56 Illustrations, 
Printed on toned paperandelegantly 
bound in cloth, gilt edges, by Burn 
Small 4to, 15s. 


CATALOGUE POST-FREE 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 








Lonpon: Printed by Joun OampsBeEtt, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, 
Strand; and Published by him at the “‘ SpuctaTor”’ Office, No, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, April 19th, 1890, 
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